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Woman’s Year 
STELLA MARTIN CURREY 


A magnificently illustrated gift book de- 
signed for the intelligent housewife in the 
form of a personal commentary on seasonal 
jobs, pleasures and even amusing annoy- 
ances-—throughout the twelve months of 
the year, The author has published four 
nove ls, speaks frequently in Woman's Hour, 
and is shortly having a play produced on 
Television. 12s 6d 


Barnaby Rich 


THOMAS N. CRANFPFILL and 
DOROTHY H. BRUCE 


The biography of a soldier, sea captain, free 
booter, courtier, reformer and informer, 
whose autobiographical writings held the 
interest of Queen Elizabeth and William 
Shakespeare The present volume disinters 
Barnaby Rich from a footnote crediting him 
as Shakespeare's source for the plot of 
Twelth Night and brings him forth a live 
Elizabethan. 16s 


Galveston 
Island 


edited by WILLIS W. PRATT 
The recently discovered journal of a young 
Englishman, Francis Sheridan, who visited 
Texas in 1839. He gives a frank and racy 
account of Galveston and Houston in an MS 
published for the first time and previously 
unknown to historians, 18s 
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ROBERT OWEN OF 
NEW LANARK 


by MARGARET COLE 


Owen was a shop-boy at 10 and at 45 
a highly successful mill-owner, a model 
employer, and factory reformer. This 
is a new and lively account of this 
remarkable self-made personality. 
who know Mrs. Cole’s earlier biograph- 
ical work will read her new book with 
real interest and pleasure. 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
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Gives the RIGHT word at a glance! 
EASY — QUICK — SURE 


This absolutely new and 
wonderfully simple Idea 
and Word Chart is the 
most stimulating aid to 
quick thinking ever devised. 
It It gives the word you “want 

when you want it. It 
puts words and ideas at 
your finger-tips. It pro- 
vides brilliant word power. 
New ideas spring to your 
mind. Your imagination 
is stirred by this simple but 
simply marvellous Chart 
It provides a remarkable 
IGNOR | eg list of words that many 
HLEITERATEG/ people use for making their 
~ | letters, talks, or any use 
they make of words, more 
forceful and inspiring,more 
UN FUTORED brilliant and sparkling. 


Gilbert Frankau, the Famous Author, said” . . . seems to me infinitely 
useful. To the amateur writer it should prove absolutely invaluable, 
while to the professional, like myself, it is ip best adjunct that 1 have so 
far discovered. Henceforward, it is not going to leave my desk.’ 


Send 2)d. st TODAY for a specimen of the IdealandjWord Chart 


| embodied in a riptive brochure. You will find its new and simple 


principles as vital to your daily thinking and writing as breath is to life. 
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The Lost 
W onder 


CIENCE plays such an essential part in modern 

life, both on its active and contemplative sides, 

that no one can call himself educated who has 
not some idea of its nature and history, This state- 
ment by Professor H. Dingle occurs in his Presidential 
Address to the Royal Astronomical Society, part of 
which we hope soon to publish. It expresses a truth 
that should be obvious but is widely ignored. Science 
and the humanities were never more widely separated 
than today; and if the creative writer is woefully 
lacking in his knowledge of science, scientists them- 
selves are no less out of touch with contemporary 
writing and art, It is perhaps a consequence of this 
that the literary standard of scientific writing has 
fallen in the past twenty-five years, though some of 
the blame must be borne by the suspicion, and even 
disdain, with which many scientists regard those who 
try to explain what they are doing to a public eager to 
learn and struggling manfully to understand. 

This split consciousness is reflected in a mandarin 
art and an esoteric specialization. The most hopeful 
sign that the lost cultural unity may yet be restored is 
the growing interest in the history of science, This is 
the surest way to make recent developments more 
intelligible and to destroy many legends and _pre- 
judices—not least the belief that reason and imagina- 
tion inevitably conflict. It is no longer possible to 
bestride all branches of knowledge like Leonardo, but 
it is a matter of urgency to re-establish the lines of 
communication opened by Newton when both science 
and poetry shared a common wonder, For both the 
voyage is into ever stranger seas of thought, and as 
Henri Poincaré pointed out: ‘* The scientist does not 
study Nature because it is useful to do so, He studies 
it because he takes pleasure in it, and he takes pleasure in 
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it because it is beautiful.’’ 
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The Yogi Goes West 


R. J. MOSTYN 

T is an odd paradox that at the very moment 

when the East is being transformed by western 

technology, the West is being invaded by eastern 
mystic ism. Yoga now vies with space travel as the 
most popular form of escape. The literature is 
prodigious. There is a spawning of lecture courses 
and study groups, an immense output of books and 
periodicals, a large public as avid to imbibe the 
secret wisdom of the Fast, as the resurgent East is 
to discover the mysteries of hydrostatics. 

A similar invasion overtook the dying Roman 
Empire, and it is a disturbing parallel. If Aldous 
Huxley's advice is taken, the West may find an 
even shorter cut by substituting mescalin for 
tobacco and And the Marxist will 
welcome what seems to him fresh confirmation of 
his belief that capitalist society is decadent, that all 
this is but the phosphores« ence of decomposition. 
Jung 
certain symbols lose 

The soil of the 
demands a new 


alcohol. 


There is another possible explanation. 
contends that after a time 
their power to release emotion, 
becomes and 
stimulus, ‘* The gods of Hellas and Rome perished 
from the same disease as did our Christian sym- 
bols; men discovered then, as they do today, that 
they had no thoughts whatever on the subject. On 


the other hand, the gods of the strangers still had 


mind exhausted 


unexhausted mana. 

Jung, with a strange inconsistency, condemns a 
process which no other contemporary writer has 
done more to accelerate, Jung’s psychology opens 
the flood-gates to oriental mysticism, by making it 
intellectually respectable. By introducing to the 
West a treatise on Chinese Yoga, The Secret of the 
Golden Flower, he offered a fruit so tempting that 
of the warnings not to taste it could be 
expected to avail. “‘ Ye shall be as gods,’’ the 
Serpent whispered, This, too, is the promise of 
Yoga—immortal life and divine bliss obtainable by 
following a set of instructions as definite as those 
for reducing your weight or improving your 
memory, 


none 


1" The Integration of the Personality,’’ by J. G. Jung. 


(Kegan Paul.) 


What verdict should be passed on Yoga? 
The flood of books on this subject shows 
its growing popularity and a serious exam- 


ination of this phenomenon is long overdue 


Moreover, there are no very awkward dogmas 
to swallow. At first glance the simple philosophy 
behind popular Yoga is not incompatible with 
science. In more intellectual versions, the 
philosophy presented has the enormous prestige 
of ancient Hindu speculations, But it is so 
amorphous—-indeed it is a conglomeration of many 
different philosophies—that its propositions can 
hardly conflict with anything. It is so poetical that 
we need not wonder that it appeals to those for 
whom stock imagery has lost the power to excite. 

Vulgar expositions of Yoga need not detain us 
long. The Swami brooding over an empty begging 
bow] in his native land finds a fortune awaiting him 
when he arrives in Beverley Hills or Kensington. 
All he has to do is to teach the wealthy and the 
jaded deep-breathing exercises combined with 
certain postures and meditations and diet rules. 
The difficult contortions are obligingly 
omitted, except for the young and _ athletic. 
Physically, such an elementary course is probably 
beneficial ; and mentally it is no more harmful than 
Christian Science or Higher Thought, or any other 
device for glamorizing one’s social uselessness, 
Psychologically it is a reversion to that infantile 
condition which Freud termed the Omnipotence 
of Thought. 

This applies in 


more 


the elevated reaches also. 


The two chief Yogic postures for medita- 
tion are the Buddha-Posture (Padmasana) 
and the Siddha-Posture (Siddhasana) 
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The aim of Chinese Yoga is to create a spirit-body wiich can achieve separate existence and live for ever, 
stages of meditation are shown in this illustration from 


“ Breathing exercises, if carried on under the 
direct supervision of a competent teacher, would 
bring peace to the mind,’’ we are told in a 
commentary on Patanjali’s Aphorisms which carries 
an introduction by W. B. Yeats.? It is easier to 
bring peace to the mind by self-hypnotism and the 
right use of the navel than to bring peace to the 
world at large in the Atomic Age ; and if you gain the 
first you are not troubled about the second. As in 
one of the favourite postures, you stand on your 
head and see everything wrong side up. The 
rewards promised are rich and varied : 
** Meditation on the tip of the nose awakens the 
element of the earth and creates extraordinary 
perfumes, meditation on the tip of the tongue 
awakens the element of water and creates extra- 
ordinary tastes, meditation on the sun or moon or 
stars awakens the element of light and creates 
extraordinary forms of beauty, meditation on Om 
or any other sacred word awakens the element of 
air and creates extraordinary forms of inner music, 
meditation on the form of God awakens the element 
of wind and creates extraordinary sensations of touch ; 
they all bring conviction to the oscillating mind, and 


2 ** Aphorisms of Yoga,’’ by Bhagwan Shree Patanjali, 
Irs. by Shree Purohit Swami and an Intro, by W, B, 
Yeats. (Faber & Faber.) 


Two 
** The Secret of the Golden Flower ’’ (Kegan Paul) 


that conviction brings peace. As you meditate, so 
you become, Meditate on power, you draw power; 
meditate on wealth, you draw wealth; meditate on 
saintliness, you become a saint.’’ 


If wishes were horses, beggars would be kings. 
Popular Yoga is undisguised wishful thinking. 
You can gain health, success, money and sexual 
potency by merely thinking about these goals. 


You can gain all knowledge. In Kashmir the 
author of the translation recommended by Yeats 
was introduced by a scientist to a young man 
sitting under a tree smoking a hubble-bubble. 
The only language he could speak was Marathi, 
yet, according to Shree Purohit Swami, “‘ when 
I asked the scientist about him, he said he asked 
him questions about astronomy, about Sun, Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, and found he knew everything that 
a modern scientist knew, and much more that a 
scientist has yet to find out.’’ 

You can perform miracles, too, of no mean 
order, ‘*‘ Not only can the Yogi become as tiny 
as an atom but as huge as a mountain, as heavy as 
lead, or as light as air. And the elements cease to 
obstruct him. He can pass through rock, He can 
hold his hand in the fire, unburned, He can walk 
through water, unwetted. ‘* This commentary is 
from a more recent translation of Patanjali’s 
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Sutras by Swami Prabhavananda and Christopher 
Isherwood, under the somewhat surprising title 
How to Know God.* The exponents of what may 
called the Hollywood school of 
Oriental Mysticism quote * The 
Yogi can enter a dead body and make it get up and 
move, even while he himself is working in another 
body. Or he can enter a living body, and hold that 
man’s mind and organs in check, and for the time 
being act through the body of that man. 
They illustrate this by a story of the 
philosopher and saint, Shankara. 
with a famous woman scholar, 


not unfairly be 


Vivekananda: 


great 
In a debate on sex 
Bharati, the 


sage, 
had to confess his ignorance of the subject, 


He 
pleaded for a month’s adjournment, and by Yoga 
power he entered the body of a king who had just 
died. The corpse apparently came to life again, 
and the wives of the king were astonished by his 
youthful energy and lack of sexual knowledge. 
However he was a willing pupil and so interested 
in this new field that he forgot he was a philosopher. 
He was recalled to his senses 
away 


or, more accurately, 
by ove hearing a pious poem 
that he had once composed. He hastily returned to 
his own body and sought out Bharati, now fully 
qualified to continue the debate on sex, But as she 
had discovered by occult means that he had been 


completing his education she promptly admitted 
defeat, 


from them 


Now it is all very well to utter solemn warnings 
against acquiring sach delectable powers as these: 
but how does it come about that eminent intel- 
lectuals in our own day seriously suppose such 


advice to be necessary? How can they assert, in 
the same breath, that the philosophy of Yoga is 
compatible with science 
it—and yet that the Yogi can perform wonders 
which make the most breath-taking performances 


of western saints seem like 


and even confirmed by 


amateurish curtain- 
raisers? The answer, | think, is simple. There is 
something about the technique of Yoga which 
paralyses the critical faculty, There is some thing 
about the ambiguity of its language which enables 
contradictions to be simultaneously entertained, 
It is like playing a game in which the rules are so 
framed that both sides can claim to win. 


For example, it is held that Yoga can make a 


3°" How to Know God; The Yoga Aphorisms of 
Patanjali.’’ Trs, with a new commentary by Swami 
Prabhavananda and Christopher Isherwood, (Allen 


& Unwin.) 


man invisible, or enable him to transport himself 
great distances in the twinkling of an eye, or cause 
a corpse to rise out of his grave; but when asked 
for evidence of these marvels we are told that the 
genuine Yogi would disdain to play such simple 
tricks. Again, it is rather patronizingly asserted 
that a belief in evolution, relativity, the atomic 
constitution of matter, the unconscious mind, has 
long been commonplace to the Mahatmas who 
dwell in the Himalayan snows. Yet the only 
comments that are available from the elect are 
dreary platitudes about space and time and the 
development of the cosmos, If we protest, there 
is a neat rejoinder: ‘‘ Those who know do not tell, 
and those who tell do not know.’’ Alternatively, 
the material world is an illusion anyhow. 

Tibetan Yoga with its amalgam of Tantrik 
magic and Buddhism—often uses this ploy, Our 
knowledge of it is largely due to the learned but 
credulous Dr W. Y. Evans-Wentz who, in the 
of the anthropologist, R. R. Marrett, 
‘* scholar-gipsy transformed into a 
second Kim, a chela sitting at the feet of his guru 
in order that he might partake of his wisdom.”’ 
According to Evans-Wentz, fundamental western 
science is just beginning to catch up with the 
age old discoveries of the East —by which he means 

* the psycho-physical view of the Oriental, which 
is dependent upon his ngegie that nothing has 
real existence save Mind.’’ 


words 
became a 


The example given of western turning toward 
the light is a surmise by the late Sir James Jeans 
in his popular work The Mysterious Universe: ‘* The 
old dualism of mind and matter . . . seems likely 
to disappear, not through matter becoming in any 
way more shadowy or insubstantial than hereto- 
fore, or through mind becoming resolved into a 
function of the working of mind, but through 
substantial matter resolving itself into a creation 
and manifestation of mind.”’ 

This is the sort of quasi-philosophical hokum- 
mercilessly exposed by the late Susan Stebbing 
which suits the very considerable public who buy 
books on Yoga and live far beyond their intel- 
lectual means, These vague and woolly generaliza- 
tions about the cosmos as a whole unfit such pe ople 
to accept the hard discipline necessary to under- 
stand the workings even of its simplest parts. They 
become the victims of verbal intoxication. 

It could be said, of course, that the quest is not 


* Tibetan Yoga and Secret by W. Y, 
(OUP.) 


Evans- Wentz. 


for knowledge, as such, but for a higher state of 


consciousness, illumination. The gymnastics of 
Hatha Yoga, the quietism of Chinese Yoga, the 
still more curious techniques of the Zen school 
aim at an experience that cannot be communicated. 
It may be so; but judging from what has been put 
into words—and books continue to pour from the 
presses—I cannot believe that Yoga is any solution 
for the problems of contemporary man. On the 
contrary, | think it is harmful. 

The practice of Yoga tends to blur important 
distinctions and encourage muddled thinking. 
Thus, in How to Know God Patanjali’s translators 
have the temerity to admit that they interpret him 
for the Vedantist standpoint, despite the fact that 
he himself accepted the rival (Sankya) philosophy. 
Tibetan Yoga, on the other hand, regards ** God ”’ 
as mind-created illusion; and yet we are asked to 
beljeve that underlying all these schools is a single 
‘* perennial philosophy ’’ equally shared by mystics 
of the West. 

Really, this is too much—and too much, also, 
for the new Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions 
at Oxford. In his inaugural address Professor 
Zaehner punctured this bubble by saying that 
whereas all religions claim to provide release, 
‘* there is no agreement at all as to what it is that 
man must be released from.... The great 
religions as represented by their sacred books are 
not even talking about the same thing.”’ 


America in 


HE influence of habit, tradition, and 
custom upon political institutions is a field 
of inquiry which remains to be adequately 

explored, Whoever attempts such a task requires 

wisdom and knowledge to a high degree, and a 

genuine liberal attitude. 

With a book! which deals with a small sector of 
the field (from the colonial founders to the election 
of Jefferson), Mr Rodick has earned himself a 
place in the tradition of Western liberal political 
thought which is not the product of one nation or 
one race, In these days of hysteria, McCarthy, and 
the Un-American Activities Committee, it is a 
pleasure to be reminded of the large liberal 


1** American Constitutional Custom: A Forgotten 
Factor in the Founding,’ by Burleigh Cushing Rodick. 
( Philosophical Library, New York.) $4.75. 


But the Yoga cult not only encourages mental 
flabbiness; it makes a virtue of withdrawal from 
social obligations, of an introversion which is 
as unbalanced as its opposite, There are certain 
dubious exceptions as a much-quoted legend in the 
Zen scriptures illustrates. A young monk said to 
the Abbot, ‘' 1 have noticed that when anybody 
has asked about Nirvana you merely raise your 
right hand and lower it again, and now when I am 
asked | answer in the same way,”’ 

The Abbot seized his hand and cut off a finger, 
The young monk ran away screaming, then stopped 
and looked back. The Abbot raised his hand and 
lowered it, and at that moment the young monk 
attained the supreme joy. ‘“No more does the 
young man come from behind the embroidered 
curtain and the sweet clouds of incense; he goes 
among his friends, he goes among the flute players, 
something very nice has happened to the young 
man, but he can only tell it to his sweetheart.’’ 

Decidedly this summons “‘ to the winding ancient 
stair ’’ is not for us. There may be something of 
value in the welter of practices that pass under the 
name of Yoga for a man condemned to lifelong 
solitary confinement, but unless we are faced by 
some such extreme situation we can very well 
dispense with trances and the fruit of the poppy 
or the cactus, Better far than a cave on Mount 
Meru is Saturday night at the local. ‘‘ Shoulder 
the sky, my lad, and drink your ale,”’ 


the Making 


element in American politics and history, Mr 
Rodick’s subject-matter is the influence of 
British and European traditions, the habits induced 
by the early American environment, and the 
mercantilist colonial system, upon the thought 
and institutions of the pioneer American republi- 
cans. Some interesting and sacrilegious light is 
shed upon the origins of the Constitution, and the 
importance of the struggle against the Stuarts upon 
American thought is repeatedly emphasized, A 
close parallel is drawn between the two revolu- 
tions, The same trend from the appeal to the 
rights of the Englishman, to the rights of man as 
man, is apparent in both, as is the struggle between 
moderates and extremists, the temporary victory 
of the latter, and the subsequent Thermidorian 
reaction, P.G. 
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LORD CHORLEY 


HAT exactly is the difference between 
power and influence? We have all, 
since Lord Acton’s aphorism that ‘* all 
power tends to corrupt “5 
current intellectual tended to regard 
power as one of the great evils, and this build up 
of the intellectual climate has been added to in a 


became part of the 
coinage, 


number of ways, as by the intolerable character of 


the modern tyrants Hitler and Mussolini; the 
psychological thesis of Adler, and in other ways 
space forbids us to mention, Yet it is not very long 
since the existence of power in individual kings 
and rulers was taken for granted 

and the 


it was inevitable 
philosophers concerned themselves 
almost entirely with its wise use, 

in the intellectual climate is no 
doubt due to the rise of democracy, and particu- 
larly of democracy with a socialistic flavour: ** no 


This « hange 


man is good e nough to be another's master,’’ said 
William Morris, and he struck a responsive chord 
in the hearts of the new proletarians, And so 
power became more and more taboo, But since 
in reality power has, at any rate in the conditions 
of the modern world, still somehow to be 
exercised we have to pretend that it has somehow 
become different, and of this involves 
calling it by another name, or indeed names, One 
such name is influence; which leads back to my 
opening question; What exactly is the ditlerence 
between power and influence ? 
any difference at all, 


course 


if indeed there is 


Lord Beveridge has chosen to write his auto- 
biography! round this theme, and he has no doubt 
that there is all the difference in the world between 
power and influence, and since power is bad and 
influence is good he chose the latter as the 
leitmotiv of his career rather than the former. Or 
so he thinks; for after reading his book, which | 
found absorbing, | could not help wondering 
whether this idea did not come from theorizing 
alter the event. 

In his fascinating first chapter ‘* From Oxford to 


(Hodder 


1 ** Power and Influence ,”’ 
& Stoughton.) 30s. 


by Lord Beveridge. 


Beveridge—the Social Engineer ”’ 


It is an open question whether Lord 
Beveridge achieved his greatest success in his 
work for social security or at the London 
School of Economics between the wars 


Lord Beveridge . . . what is his greatest achievement ? 


(photo by Walter Stoneman, FRPS) 


Whitechapel,’’ where he went to be Sub Warden 

Toynbee Hall, Lord Beveridge gives us the 
epistolary discussions which took place between 
himself and his parents as to whether he should 
pursue the profession of the law, or strike out on 
a new sort of career of his own, which one might 
perhaps describe as that of a social engineer. In 
arguing his own case Lord Beveridge considers the 
alternatives in terms of power: ‘* power is the 
thing that everyone desires to exercise. too. . . 
but it is just that sort of power which rests upon 
money and position that | should care very little 
about; the power of knowledge and experience 
seems the only thing worth having."’ He therefore 
threw up the Bar, and went to Toynbee and social 
engineering. 

But it seems clear enough that at this crucial 
period Lord Beveridge was thinking in terms of 


¢ 
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power—after an exceptionally brilliant career at 
Oxford he was not diffident about his ability to 
succeed in whatever career he should eventually 
decide upon—it was only about the sort of power 
which he wanted that his mind was exercised. 
It seems that it was afterwards that he decided to 
describe, under the term influence, 
power which he felt that a decent man could hold 
and exercise. 

But this, 
it simply indicates his responsiveness to the 


of course, is not his own invention; 
And indeed the 
process which is observable here is one of great 
It may seem silly to think that we 
can change something, such as a social force or 
an institution, by changing its name, and I have 
often heard the English sharply criticized by my 
foreign friends for their proneness to do just this 
thing, and indeed it is a process fraught with grave 
danger, But the desire to change a name is usually 
in fact part of a movement to change, usually to 
reform, the subject matter which has the name. 
( hanging an institution is not c hanging a shirt; 
it is a continuous pgocess i 1 which what men 
think is going on is an ec! element. 


atmosphere of his generation, 


importance. 


we desire to improve and change the climate in 
our lunatic asylums it is really quite a sensible 
thing to dissociate them from the old abuses and 
antipathies by changing the name to mental 
home. The result in the end may be a very 
different institution, in the development of which 
the change of name plays its useful part. 


It would be interesting to make an analysis of 


and lines, Lord 
Beveridge, who is not much given to abstract 
thought, but he 
provides a great deal of material which he 
obviously intends the intelligent reader to analyse 
for himself. The nearest he comes to philoso- 
phizing is in his epilogue, where he defines power, 
rather crudely, as the ability to give orders 
enforced by sanctions, Influence he indicates 
rather than defines, but he nowhere pursues the 
analysis to a point where it becomes valuable to 
the political philosopher. 

Influence is not the same thing as persuasion: 
a man may attain to a position of such influence 
that his opinion is accepted without question, 
This seems to me very close to power, though it 
does not fall within Lord Beveridge’s definition, 
A man of no position may succeed in persuading 
a man who has power to take action, The author's 


power influence on these 


does not attempt to do so, 


the sort of 


Thus if 


own most spectacular triumphs have been 
achieved in this way, and he obviously regards 
persuasion as much the most important element 
in influence, tending sometimes indeed to treat 
them as the same thing. 

But if | can persuade Churchill, who is in a 
position to give orders and enforce them by 
sanction to do so, do | not effectively wield power 
myself? Lord Beveridge has during his life 
persuaded Churchill, Lloyd George, Ernest Bevin, 
and other wielders of power to pursue lines of 
action which he thought right, or necessary, and 
these episodes in his life are naturally of enthralling 
But at other times he failed with these 
same people, and his account of these failures is 
even more absorbing. He doubt 
emphasize that we have here an important element 
of difference—the man of power has no check on 
the issue of his orders, the man of influence has to 


interest. 


would no 


persuade on each occasion, But in a democracy, 
as Lord Beveridge observes, the exercise of power 
has always to be judged under the aspect of its 
influence upon the citizens, and, although the 
citizens are often most gullible, and very foolishly 
were not prepared to return Lord Beveridge’s 
party to power, this undoubtedly gives our system 
a great advantage over autocracy, He therefore 
joins with Mr E. M. Forster in giving two cheers 
for democracy. 

Lord Beveridge does not elaborate the distinc- 
tion between influencing the emotions and 
influencing the reason; perhaps he thinks it too 
obvious, But in fact his own great triumphs were 
won in the latter field. He refers to the power of 
science lying in its revelation of the and 
he was indeed at his best in getting out and 
presenting the facts of a situation; 
though here again his own energy, determination, 
and conviction were as important elements in his 
His 
acquisition of the Bloomsbury site for the new 


fac ts, 


essential 


successes as the facts themselves. 


buildings of the University of London described 
in some detail here shows him displaying all these 
qualities to the best advantage. 

Lord Beveridge’s work has fallen into three 
main divisions: that for social security, in respect 
of which he may be regarded as the main begetter 
that in connection with the two great wars, which 
despite its importance is in a sense ephemeral ; 
and that for education, which centres round his 
building up of the London School of Economics 


and Political Science during the twenty years 
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which lay between the describes his 


work in 


wars, 
with the economics of 
unemployment, of his proposals for the practical 
handling of the problem, the putting of these into 


connection 


effect, the growth of the various kinds of social 
insurance, and the genesis of the Beveridge plan 
detail, This part of his book is sure to 
a locus classicus for the 


in some 
become student of social 
science, though the ordinary reader may find it a 
little tedious, 
Historians of our age may well dispute whether 
his work at the London School of Economics 
was not his greatest contribution to progress, 
He had here the op portunity of exercising power 
in co-operation and consultation with a ‘sunbed 
of colleagues of high ability, if sometimes difficult 
temperament. It “brought him what he was to 
with his work on the 


continuous companionship 


describe in connection 


Beveridge Report 


with a picked group of men . seeking to make 
a better world by influence based on knowledge.’ 

Although in the chapter 
he tends to emphasize the less successful side of 
his work at the School, 


of his overall success, 


Fading of Dreams *’ 


there can be no real doubt 
for under him it was the 


alivest educational institution in England; and 
during this very period he was able to carry 


through successfully what was perhaps the most 
compelling of admiration in all his achievements: 
his work in caring for and settling the refugee 
scholars whom Hitler drove out. 

What in fact inspired Beveridge was not desire 
for power or even influence, but a profound 
sympathy for, and love of humanity, and this shines 
through the pages of his book, lighte ning the few 
dull whole 


splendour, 


passages and suffusing the with 


The Analysis of Cant 


HE dissection of human fo'ly has engaged 
the caustic satirists from 
that Stefan 
Themerson’s apologue! may be judged by reference 
to venerable 


energies of 
Aristophanes to Orwell, so 
canons. In my opinion he survives 
the test and may honourably take his place among 
the minor English satirists of the day. 

There is a close kinship between the philosophy 
of satire and the philosophy of scepticism, for both 
are processes whereby the appearance of things 
may be scrutinized by the methods of empiricism— 
the sophisticated skin of civilization laid back and 
the skeleton of re ality revealed, But the proc edure 
is one for surgeons, not for butchers; the carcass 
must not be mauled out of personal hatred; the 
scalpel not the meat axe is the tool of the trade. 

Just as the surgeon enters the theatre god-like 
and the satirist, 
resolutely 


detached, so albeit urged by 
in his 
and description is 
It is not surprising then 
that Bertrand Russell notes with satisfaction in his 
short preface to this book that the author is 
content to describe; no point of view gains his 
he may believe everything or nothing. 
‘ The world,”’ says Russell, ‘* contains too many 


passion, must be objective 
des¢ ription of the body social 


surely his primary task, 


assent; 


1 Professor Mmaa’s Lecture,’’ by Stefan Themerson. 
(Gaberbocchus,) 251 pp; 18s. 


1o ‘ 


people believing too many things, and it may be 
that the ultimate wisdom is contained in the pre- 
cept that the less we believe, 
shall do.’”’ 

Mr Themerson has chosen to look obliquely at 
the contemporary scene by slyly contemplating 
the social life of a community of termites, 
creatures imaginatively endowed with human 
intelligence. We see them engaged in the 
investigation of a recumbent homo with a lump of 
metal in his heart. Their scientists, their 
philosophers, their politicians, measure the speci- 
men and theorize and pontificate on its nature and 
habits; and as we hear their fatuous utterances 
suddenly we see our own scientists, philosophers, 
and politicians in a new and embarrassing light. 

The scope for glorious parody is limitless, and 
with grim amusement Mr Themerson gets to work. 
Here is malice in league with unwelcome truth bent 
upon the exposure of cant and dedicated to the 
simple proposition that honesty and merit are 
more often simulated than real, Occasionally, 
too, the satirist temporarily abandons his self- 
appointed task and achieves poetry, but this is 
incidental to the main intention. 

The jacket and endpapers of the book are apt and 
decorative, but all in all eighteen shillings seems a 
little expensive for this engaging jeu d’esprit. 

ALEXANDER SELKIRK 


the less harm we 


| 

} 


The Logic of Childhood 


THOMSON 


ROFESSOR Piaget of Geneva is well known 
for his studies of the intellectual development 
In a number of books 
which have been translated into English—he has 
presented the results of investigations of the ways 
in which and the ages at which children acquire 
such ideas as those of number, causation, 
time, and so on, 

It is possible, I think, to make certain criticisms 
of this work; Professor Piaget’s method tends to 
be anecdotal ; it is applied to a rather small sample 
of children; and sometimes there seems also to be 


of children. 


space, 


a certain naivety about the key-concept involved 
(so that someone who had been reading the book 
on the child’s conception of causality was able to 
ask, ‘‘ Just what is Piaget’s conception of causal- 
ity?’’). But there can be no doubt of the impor- 
tance and interest, for both psychologists and 
philosophers, of this kind of work. And not the 
least interesting thing about such an inquiry is 
that it may force us to become clearer than we 
usually are about the idea involved. What exactly 
should lead us to say of a child that he now 
if of causality ? That he has 
the idea of one thing happening because another 
thing has happened? What is our criterion for 
someone having the concept? 

In Logic and Psychology' Professor Piaget's aim is 
‘to study the application of logic al techniques to 
the psyc hological facts . . 


possesses the cx meept 


. and especially to the 


thought-structures found at various levels of 


intellectual development.’’ The kind of logical 
technique he had in mind are those of Boolean 
algebra (elementary class-calculus) and the propo- 
sitional calculus, And he suggests that the various 
operations (class complementation, class-intersec- 
tion, etc.) with which the class-calculus deals can 
be recognized in the thought of children at various 
ages. For each operation prescribed by Boolean 
class-algebra_ there is a corresponding mental 
operation ; and as the operations of the algebra are 


With an 
Mays. 


1** Logic and Psychology,’ by Jean Piaget. 
Introduction on Piaget's logic, by W. 
(Manchester University Press.) 6s. 


some of 


The age at which children develop such 
ideas as cause, number, space and time 
has been described in an important book 


reviewed here by a Cambridge logician 


themselves so interrelated to form an algebra, so 
are the mental ones so related to form a ‘* thought- 
structure,”’ 

It is difficult to assess this suggestion, or to 
because of the 
vagueness and the extreme generality of Professor 
Piaget’s discussion. The brute facts from which 
we start are facts about children at various ages, 
able to answer certain questions or unable to 
answer them. about abstract 
algebra are to be introduced, they must give us a 
better grasp of these very complicated facts, help 
us ta see better what is going on, and to see 


comment on its helpfulness, 


If considerations 


connections between phenomena that we should 
most likely have missed, Otherwise they will only 
provide an excuse for empty and sterile speculation, 

If Professor Piaget’s suggestions are to be helpful, 

we need to see, with much more detail and much 
more clarity than he here provides, just how the 
‘ thought-structures ’’ are to be conceived, It is 
no good saying that this is a matter for further 
investigation, because so far we have been given 
next to no idea of what to investigate. 

What are the criteria for the presence or absence 
of a given thought-structure? For example: 
Professor Piaget says that it is not until the age of 
about twelve that a child is able to use propositional 
operations. Now it is plain that children under- 
stand something of the ordinary use of such phrases 
as if... then, either . . . or, etc,, long before they 
are twelve (e.g. a child is told that if it rains he 
will not be taken to a picnic; it does rain; and he 
shows disappointment). But if the complex of 
behaviour that goes with (or is) this kind of under- 
standing does not provide the criterion for the 
child’s being able to use “ 
tions,”’ 


propositional opera- 
what does? No indication of an answer to 
this question appears in the book, and to this extent 
the author’s use of ‘* operation ’’ is just not clear. 


|, 

‘a 


DONALD G. MACRAEI 


EN whose thought commences from very 

different premises may yet judge life very 

similarly. Pascal, the seventeenth-century 
Jansenist, and M. Sartre the contemporary atheist, 
provide an obvious instance enough, and the latter 
could have written the following judgment equally 
as plausibly as the former; ‘‘ Le moi est haissable 
. injuste en soi . . incommode aux autres . . 
chaque moi est |’enemi et voudrait étre le tyran 
de tous les autres.’’ Whether it is true or not—or 
it is true 
ot hate, is an 


in what sense that the ego is deserving 


inconvenience to all other egos, 
and is the enemy and would-be despot of all 
other selves, but the 
Pascal saw men condemned 
by God to be themselves and to be thus accursed; 
M, Sartre sees the nature of man and the structure 
of society as condemning just as utterly and to 


does not concern us here, 
parallel is of interest. 


the same fate. The difference comes in the 
consolations offered and the hopes, however 
tenuous, which these writers extend. On this 


point | have more sympathy with M. Sartre than 
with Pascal, but so far as his most recent book is 
concerned this preference is unimportant, for 
M. Sartre is concerned describe and 
diagnose rather than to prescribe for the human 
condition, 


here to 


And indeed the sample of the human condition 
here offered us is enough, This 
573 pages in length,! is merely 
the preface to an edition of Jean Genet’s complete 
writings of which only the first volume has yet 
appeared in France. It is a preface more like ‘ly, 
| suspect, to be read than are the works which it 
serves as introduction, 


remarkable 
enormous essay, 


Genet was a bastard, a 
thief, a homosexual, and a creative writer whose 
writings, in an English version, would certainly 
incur censorship, but which might hardly deserve 
it, even by the standards of our courts, if only 
because of the limited nature of their appeal. 
M. Sartre’s book about him would, | imagine, be 
equally impossible of full translation and English 
Comédien et 
(Galliniard, 


Saint Genet: Jean-Paul 


Martyr,"’ 
Paris.) 1, 


Sartre. 200 fr. 


Sartre and the Unrepentant Thiet 


In a book-length preface the foremost 


French existentialist illustrates his 


ethical theory by the amazing case of 


a defiant pick-pocket, pervert and poet 


A portrait of Jean Genet by Leonor Fini 


publication, and this, | suggest, is a pity, for this 
long book is interesting, important and humane. 
The artist-criminal is a popular figure of 
sentimental contemplation—especially once he is 
dead and our pockets in no further danger of 
being picked. Frangois Villon was especially 
appreciated by the Victorians, and Waine ‘wright 
(who exc used a murder because of his discontent 
with a woman victim’s thick ankles) was a minor 
hero in the nineties of the last century, At the 
moment the Marquis de Sade enjoys a mild 
boom. The appeal is in part that of the Beggar's 
Opera: the criminal is envied an imagined freedom 
from the ordinary restraints of soc iety, but is 
seen as paying for ‘this freedom by his « riminality. 


When he is also an artist, the c riminal’s creativity 
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can be used both to explain and excuse his 
behaviour while sentimentalizing his person. At 
the same time a certain feeling of daring in 
judgment and superiority to society can be found 
in the praise or patronage of such a figure, and 
one’s own freedom and boldness of mind_ is 
manifested at no serious cost to one’s respect- 
ability. 

From all this M. Sartre is free, if only because 
he is in deadly, if rather prolix, earnest throughout 
this study. He is perhaps interested in Genet 
because he has always been interested in extreme 
situations; but also Genet’s 
writings deserving of serious consideration, and: 


because he finds 
because the social and psychological mechanisms 
that result in a man like Genet illuminate some of 
the leading themes of M. Sartre’s philosophy of 
life as choice between ambiguous tensions. It is 
unfortunate that in doing so M. Sartre has need 
of so many words and that he should repeat 
himself; but this book has a real impetus and 
swing which carries one through even its 


repetitions, Perhaps, indeed, these repetitions 
themselves are not the chief problem for 
the English reader: there is a difficulty of 
vocabulary. M. Sartre uses a_ philosophical 
language which is at times German rather than 
French; simultaneously he also uses the vocabu- 
lary of thieves and perverts—in other words the 
vocabulary of Genet himself. 

Anyone who wants to understand not merely 
the problems of degradation and artistic creation 
but also those of one’s own experience in modern 
society can, if candid, learn from this remarkable 
study. I believe this to be one of the most 
exasperating but also one of the most valuable 
books to be published since the war, That it is 
disturbing and outrageous are not reasons w hy it 
should not be read, Modern England is filling 
up again with the shams and cants of the nineteenth 
century. Some old battles for humanity and 
liberty will have to be joined once more, and 
victory can only be gained by an extension of 
understanding and sympathy. Such an extension 
is one of the achievements of this book, 


Wicked Words 


ANTONY G.N. FLEW 

HAT is the difference between firm- 

ness, y pigheadedness ? 

Well, / am firm, you are obstinate, 
while he is pigheaded. It’s a very old gag but often 
a useful one. For we are all of us inclined at times 
to use a hooray-word to describe what we do 
ourselves and a boo-word to describe exactly the 
same thing done by other people. f 

1 once heard a member of the British Medical 
Association—an organization not noted for wage 
complain that ‘‘ These miners have to 
be bribed to work! ’’ He was a fair-minded man 
and at once accepted the point of the comment: 
‘1 require proper remuneration for my pro- 
fessional services; you ask rather a lot for the 
work you do; these miners have to be bribed to 
work.’’ 
A variation on the same useful trick is the sly 

comment on shamefaced anti-Jewish prejudice. 
““ He is a fascist, you are rather race conscious 


obstinacy 


restraint 


The ease with which people are fooled 
with words is exposed in this attack on 
the careless talking which leads to 


muddled thinking in important matters 

aren't you, my best friend is a Jew, but. . .”’ 
Another variation is the formation of triplets of 
boo-, hooray- and neutral words with the same 
meaning: bureaucrats, public servants and officials 
are the same people, only seen from different 
points of view and by people who place different 
values on them. 

But more to it than a 
simple failure or a resolute refusal to see that 
what is sauce for the goose should be sauce for 
the gander. Then it is not enough to suggest 
I, you, he versions of the same statement or to 
collect the boo-, hooray- and neutral words for 
the same thing. 

Consider these examples chosen to offend 
Left and Right impartially. First: 


sometimes there is 


means 


test.’’ This became a phrase of ill omen in the 
thirties, when the original Means Test 
attacked as cruel and oppressive, It is now thrown 
about as if any and every test of need and ability 
to pay should ‘be classed with that old nightmare. 
Yet anyone who believes in any sort of income tax 

and this includes almost 
all Labourites always—there ‘by believes in 
making people pay according to their means. 

The most topical and most explosive case of the 
blind use of this boo-phrase ‘‘ means test ’’ is 


was 


everyone nowadays 


and 


about housing subsidies. These are paid out of 
everyone's taxes and most Councils use them to 
reduce the rents of all 
criminately. Yet there is certainly a large 
minority of present Council house tenants who 
could afford higher rents, even the full economic 


rents of their houses, as anyone must know who 


Council houses indis- 


has eyes to see the forests of TV aerials rising 
from the new estates. 

Of course the whole problem of rents and 
housing is desperately difficult and complicated, 
But it is surely wrong to allow a black phrase from 
the ‘thirties to prevent us wondering whether 
subsidies coming from everyone's taxes—inc luding 
incidentally the taxes of those still living in slums 
because cannot get or cannot afford even at 
the subsidized rents a Council house ought to 
be given to all Council rents indiscriminately. 

that the 
mercial companion to the BBC would constitute 
compe tition, 


they 


supporters like 
to say Government's plans for a com- 
But in a genuine competition the 
competitors are all struggling for the same end; 
both teams want to win the game; all the runners 
want to be first to breast the post. Whereas the 
proposals for commercialization are not at all 
proposals to set up a rival with the same ends as 
the BBC, 

The BBC is a public service; supposed both to 
entertain and to educate; to provide something 
including minority interests; and 
to allow for the expression of the widest possible 
range of We cannot pretend that a 
sia depending entirely on advertisers could 


for eve ryone 
opinions, 

rival 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Correspondence for publication on any aspect of the 
contents or policy of LITERARY GUIDE—or 


the 


any 


Editor 


topic of general interest 


is welcomed by 


afford, even if it would, to think of anything but 
the ente rtaining of the largest possible public 


and all the time. 

Why advertisers spend their share- 
holders’ good money on catering for minority 
tastes, or giving expression to minority opinions, 
or on educational programmes: 


first, last, 


rather than on 
getting the biggest audience for their commercial 
plugs? Whatever there is to be said for or against 
the Government's plans, these are plans not for 
competition but for commercialization, 

Third: ‘* the profit motive.’’ Just what is so 
wrong about the prolit motive if there is nothing 
wrong with wanting incentive payments, or even 
wages for that matter? Surely there is a difference 
here: but it is not a diflerence in the 
the people concerned ; 


motives of 
it need not be just that 
incentives are what we want (hooray!) and profits 
are what the other man is after (boo!) 

It may be that what is really found objectionable 
is that profits come in return for owning something 
(though the man who gets them may well also do 
a very useful job, perhaps in running the firm 
which makes the profits). While incentives are 
for doing something (though it may be for doing 
something that would be much better not done 
at all). But if that is the point it would be more 
straightforward and less sanctimonious to make it 
clear, instead of suggesting that capitalists have a 
greater dose of original sin than the rest of us, 
who are of course too holy to own shares in the 
very best compente 


Fourth: 


private enterprise.’’ Here we have 


an expression which 


has hooray-value not just 
because it is a favourable term rather than a boo- or 
neutral one, but because it not merely names an 
arrangement but makes a general claim about how 
it works. The point comes out when we raise the 
dollar ‘Are all private 
firms ente rprising? To whic h the answer, backed 
by the evidence of all the Board of 


working party reports, must be: 


sixty- four question; 
Trade’s 
* Unfortunately 
It is apparently possible in almost all lines 
of business for some very unenterprising firms 
indeed to stay out of the bankruptcy courts.’’ 


no, 


To 
and 


The moral of the present exercise is simple. 
watch the boo-phrases like ‘‘ means test ’ 
‘ the profit motive,’ 
‘ private enterprise 
and not to let any phrase or any person fool us. 
Not 


the hooray expressions like 
‘* competitive and 


Not even our favourite phrases. even 


ourselves, 
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@ A CRITIC AT LARGE hy 


What Do We Mean by « Myths 


GERALD BULLETT 


VER since Darwin, and possibly long before 
him, the world has been invited to agitate 
itself about the conflict between science and 
religion. The very phrase is the stalest of clichés, 
and like so many other clichés it is inexact and 
misleading and serves only to perpetuate mis- 
understanding. Between 


science and religion, 
properly conceived, 


there can be no conflict, 
because there is no logical connection between 
them. Science is nothing more or less than 
knowledge of the material universe in all its 
observable aspects. It deals in ascertainable facts, 
and in hypotheses that serve as a basis for a 
tentative ‘* explanation 
In its essence, IS not, 


”” of such facts, Religion, 
except incidentally, 
concerned with physical facts as such: it is rather 

if one may venture on a rough definition—the 
impulse to establish a significant personal relation- 
ship between oneself, a solitary spirit, and an 
imponderable reality which one conceives to be 


behind or beyond the phe ‘nomenal universe and of 


which oneself is in some sense part. 
e live, saic ordswor »y admiration 
We live, 1 Word th, by ad tion, 
hope, and love. And he was using ‘* admiration ’ 
pe, 
(Latin) ** wonder.”’ 
Wonder and love: 


in its original sense of 
religion, and science as such has nothing to say 
against them. Nor have they any quarrel with 
On the contrary, the sense of wonder 
can be, and often is, abundantly nourished by new 
discoveries in the realm of science. 


science. 


THE much-advertised conflict, then, is not 
between science and religion, but between some 


men of science and those apologists of institutional 


religion who are committed to the defence of 


particular systems of belief. I have been reading, 
with the excitement of one who finds some of his 
own favourite notions brilliantly expounded, 

book entitled Myth and Ritual in Christianity, by 
Alan W. Watts (Thames and Hudson, 26s). Mr 


these are the heart and soul of 


A large share of the blame for the wide- 
spread view that religion and science are 
incompatible must lie with the theologians 


who confuse mythology with history 


Watts is an Englishman who now occupies a 
Chair in an American university. He has unique 
qualifications for the task he has here set himself, 
for by many years of intensive study he has made 
himself an expert in the field of comparative 
religion and psychology, and especially in Christian 
theology and in the religious philosophies of the 
East. He was for some years a leading light in the 
London Buddhist Society. He then caused a polite 
raising of eyebrows in neo-Buddhist circles by 
becoming, or appearing to be, coaverted to 
Roman Catholicism; but his sojourn in that home 
of cast-iron dogma must have been very brief, and 
this book sets one wondering whether his so-called 
conversion was ever as wholehearted as we were 
led to believe, What is beyond doubt, however, 
is that he has greatly profited by his ideological 
tour. By virtue of having been “* inside,’’ and of 
having been thoroughly saturated in ecclesiastical 
tradition, he is able to write with an authority 
which no mere onlooker could have, The 
argument of his book, which is illuminated not 
only with learning but with wisdom, is both subtle 
and profound, and I believe it must have a decisive 
effect on the thinking of all who will take the 
trouble to understand it, whether or not they are 
believers in Christianity. 

It all turns on what we are to understand by the 
term “‘ myth.’’ A myth is a significant imagining. 
It is not, on the one hand, an historical statement ; 
nor is it, on the other, a "fairy-tale, There 
is no more telling symptom of the confusion of 
what is called ‘* modern thought,”’ says the 
author, than the suggestion that poetry or 
mythology can be ‘‘ mere.’’ It arises, he says, 
‘* from the notion that poetry and myth belong to 
the realm of fancy as distinct from fact, and that 


mere 


1s 


' 
| 
\ 


since fact equals truth, myth and poetry have no 
serious content. This is a mistake for which no one 
is more responsible than the theologians, who have 


resolutely confounded scientific fact with truth 


” 


and reality. 


THIS last is the important point, No one with a 
sense of humanist values should wish to deny that 
the Christian mythology , 
and 


of Creation, Incarnation, 
as reflected in the traditional 
ritual observances of the Church, is when properly 
understood an impressive 
only 


Atonement, 
piece of imaginative 


symbolism. It becomes 


vuinerable, and 
brings religion itself into discredit among thought 
ful people, when it is presented to us by theologians 
not as a significant mythology but as factual 
knowledge, in a word as science. 


Theology, says 
Mr Watts, is a pseudo-science. 


“In spite of the 
vital power of its myth, Christianity began to die 
in the moment when theologians began to treat the 
divine when they mistook the 
story of God, and the Fall, 
record of facts in the historical past. . . . 


story as history 
of the Creation, for a 
Time 
does not flow forward from a Creator who made the 
world; it flows forward, like the tail of a comet, 
from a Creator who makes the world, and whom no 
can remember. The mind, in_ its 
unknown depths, is our point of contact with that 
real world which escapes all definition. 
we behold that world superficially, 


one 


Elsewhere 
from the 
But in the mind we 
inside, the reality which 
elsewhere seems only a foreign object. It is 
at this point that we find what the myth calls God, 
or what the metaphysical doctrines call the 
eternal and infinite. This is the realm from which 
myth and poetry speak to us.’ 


outside, through our senses. 


are, and feel from the 


ONE of the most painful consequences of human 
mortality is that we with 
and 
insulated, in his day and generation, and though we 
sometimes have access to the recorded thoughts of 
our predecessors it is a strictly one-way traflic, 
They speak to us in their writings, but questions 
from the audience cannot reach them. If it were 
otherwise, how interesting it would be to get, for 
example, an opinion on Mr Watts’s thesis from the 
author of Literature and Dogma, the book, too little 
read today and still richly worth reading, with 
which Matthew Arnold fluttered the theological 


cannot hold converse 


great figures of the past, Each is enclosed, 
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dovecots of his day. 
would have found it highly conge ~nial. 


I cannot help feeling that he 


His was indeed a very different approach, but 
there are significant paralle ls between his argument 
and that of Mr Watts. He protests again and again 
against the prevailing ‘* licence of affirmation ’ 
about God, in the church of which he remained a 
member to the end of his life, and he is at one 
with Mr Watts in preferring, in religious contexts, 
the language of poetry to the dogmatic pronounce- 
ments of * scientific theology.”’ 
the Bible, he declared, 
language ; 


The language of 
‘ is literary, not scientific 
language thrown out at an object of 
consciousness not fully grasped, which inspired 
emotion. Evidently, if the object be one not fuily 
to be grasped, and one to inspire emotion, the 
language of figure and feeling will satisfy us better 
about it, will cover more of what we seek to 
express, than the language of literal fact and 
The language of science about it will be 
below what we feel to be the truth.’’ 

I rejoice to see that a generous selection of 
Matthew Arnold’s prose and verse, edited by John 
Bryson, has now been added to the 
Library (Matthew Arnold : Poetry and Prose ; Rupert 
Hart-Davis; 800 pp, 26s). It is a noble volume, 
most judiciously put together, and. produced in a 
style that is beyond praise. If it leads to a revival of 
interest in one of the most penetrating of English 
critics, and one of the most civilized of English 
poets, so much the better. Though the classical 
virtues of order and restraint are not in fashion 
today, and ‘‘ high seriousness ’’ of Arnold’s sort is 
at a discount, his criticism and the best of his 
poetry have stood the test of time better than the 
work of many more showy performers, and to 
read him again will be good (and agreeable ) 
medicine for us. 


science, 


Reynard 


SOLUTION TO LAST MONTH’S 


CROSSWORD 
The three winners were : 
(1) Eric H. Fisher, 


36 Muswell Hill, 
(2) Joseph Cannon, 
Sandhill, Dunfanaghy, 
o, Donegal, Eire 
(3) A. Williams, 
59 Comer Gardens, 
Worcester 
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The Church and 


Divorce 


ROBERT S. W. POLLARD 


T is good to meet A. P. Herbert again attacking 

the opponents of divorce. This time they are 

the rigorists in the Church of England who 
consider that marriage after a divorce is always 
wrong, whether it is the so-called innocent or 
guilty party who marries again. The matter is not, 
as at first might be thought, just a domestic quarrel 
between two parties in the Church of England. It 
raises serious constitutional and legal issues. 

About 1900, Dr Creighton, Bishop of London, 
said *‘ I could not advise any of my clergy to refuse 
to solemnize a marriage of an innocent party 
who genuinely desired God’s blessing. 1 prefer 
to err on the side of charity.’ At the time 
of Bishop Creighton’s utterance, section 58 
of the Matrimonial Causes Act, 1857, governed 
the right to marry again in church. A minister 
was compelled either to marry the party who had 
been in the divorce court or to let the church of 
which he was in charge be used for that purpose 
by another minister. No penalty or censure could 
be imposed upon a priest, even if he married the 
guilty party. The 1909 Royal Commission on 
Divorce recommended the extension of this 
clause to cover the new grounds for divorce 
they proposed. 


1** The Right to Marry,’’ by A, P. Herbert. 
(Methuen.) 79 pp; $38. 


But A. P. Herbert in his Divorce Bill of 
1937 provided that no Church of England priest 
should be compelled to marry a person who had 
been a party in a divorce case. It was proposed 
that he should also be free to prevent the use of his 
church for this purpose, In his third chapter 
‘ The Right Reduced,’’ A. P. Herbert describes 
the debates in Parliament on this clause, It 
assisted a very good bill to pass into law and the 
Matrimonial Causes Act, 1937, contained the 
clause as it was first seen in the bill. 

Little indication had been given in the debates 
in Parliament of what the Church was proposing 
to do although the minority party in June 1936 
had secured the passing of a resolution by all four 
Houses of Convocation that the Church should not 
allow the use of the marriage service in the case of 
anyone who had a former partner living. In 
Chapter 4,°° The Right Removed,’’ Herbert shows 
how in 1938 the Bishops began to try and carry out 
this resolution. 

True they had no legal sanctions which they 
could enforce against a rebellious clergyman, But 
Bishops have financial powers. They have diocesan 
funds to supplement the miserable salaries the 
clergy receive and a priest who marries divorced 
people may be penalized financially. Moreover, a 
Bishop is not likely to recommend for preferment 
a clergyman who marries the divorced, 

The result of referenda published by the 
Modern Churchmen’s Union shows a very sub- 
stantial body of clergy opinion against — this 
illiberal: attitude. But in practice, the liberal 
clergyman’s conscience is coerced by his Bishop 
and he is generally frightened into submission. 
He has a legal right to marry divorced people, 
but the Church tries to impose its ecclesiastical 
regulations upon the law of the land. 


» 

° 

ome 


If the Church were disestablished, ecclesiastical 
law would cease to exist and it would be free to 
make such rules for its members as it thought fit. 
But the Church of England is an established Church 
and as such has a spec ial responsibility to observe 
the law. In the House of Lords sit two Arch- 
bishops and four and twenty Bishops. They help 
to make the law or defeat reform. We can note 
with interest the remarks of the Bishop of 
iverpool; 


* There are principles to be maintained, and it is 
undeniable that the stand taken by the Church in the 
last ten years, while meeting with criticism and in 
many Cases with misunderstanding, has, in fact, been 
instrumental in creating a public opinion in favour of 
maintaining the high ideals of Christian marriage and 
of resisting any further extension in the grounds of 
divorce,”’ 

The Church is now proposing the following 
canon: 

XXXVIII 
‘* Of certain Impediments to the Solemnization of 
Matrimony, 


No person who has already been married but whose 
marriage has been dissolved by secular authority shall 
be married according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, so long as the husband or wife 
to whom the person was married is still living.’’ 

If passed by Parliament, it would have the force 
of law and contradict Herbert's Act. If it becomes 
law, disobedience to it will be an ecclesiastical 
offence and clergy who disobey it will be liable to 
punishment. It is to be hoped therefore that 
MPs, so long as the Church remains established, 
will be very vigilant and will not allow this canon 
to Pass. 

In Chapters 5 and 6 A, P, Herbert proposes an 
amendment of his Act to protect the liberal clergy 
and suggests revisions to the Church’s marriage 
service which would prevent parties making 
promises that it may be impossible to fulfil. He 
must be congratulated here on his clear vindication 
of the right of the Foreign Secretary and a 
Princess of the Blood Royal to marry as they please. 

We need not concern ourselves with Herbert's 
proposals for reform. What should concern us here 
is that an established Church is trying to deny 
citizens their legal rights and is outraging the 
consciences of many priests by economic pressure 
on them, This is an abuse of power which should 
be widely condemned. 

Let the Church be honest. If it wants complete 
lreedom to enforce its marriage rules it should 


ask for Disestablishment and with this accept 
Disendowment. But, of course, it will not lightly 
surrender its privileges and power. It will try to 
remain in a position where in the Lords and else- 
where it can try to block badly needed measures 
of reform in the marriage, divorce and sex laws. 

The report of the Royal Commission on 
Marriage and Divorce is due for publication very 
soon and, whatever its recommendations, an 
intense struggle for a rational divorce law is ahead 
of us. By pressing for Disestablishment we can try 
and curb some of our opponents’ power, and 
through the Humanist Council’s affiliation to the 
Liberation Society, steps have been taken to do 
this. This is the true moral of the facts disclosed 
by A. P. Herbert. The Church’s official view of 
marriage is becoming more and more reactionary 
and this leads her to oppose divorce law reform. 
By doing this she is in effect enforcing her views 
on non-conformists and non-Christians. Her power 
to do this must be reduced. The Church must be 
disestablished and disendowed and the Bishops 
removed from the House of I ords, 

A. P. Herbert has brought to public attention 
the disregard of law by the majority party in the 
Church of England, the persecution suffered by 
some of its priests, and the indignation felt by 
many of the laity at the Church’s official attitude 
to marriage. The need for reform is clear. 
Rationalists are confronted with the English 
established Church which is misusing its power. 
This is not one of the quarrels between Church 
parties in the early centuries of the Church which 
we read about in a detached way. This affects us 
and the laws which control us. There is a liberal 
party in the Church represented by the Modern 
Churchmen’s Union. We can give it support. 
But the Church’s members and strength seem 
likely to continue to decline and there seems little 
hope of any change in the Church’s views on 
marriage. There can be no doubt that a‘ rational 
divorce law would have the support of most 
citizens but to get it we shall have to assault the 
Church in many quarters. A. P. Herbert has given 
us some invaluable ammunition and his book 
should have a wide circulation among rationalists. 


2 The Liberation Society has existed for over 100 years 
and is working for the Disestablishment and Disendow- 
ment of the Church of England, It opposes the legal 
privileges claimed by the Anglicans and advises non- 
Anglicans on their legal rights. The address of its 
secretary is 4 Norman Avenue, Epsom, Surrey, 


il 


This I Believe 


STR HAROLD NICOLSON 


BELIEVE in man. 
Although | respect, and sometimes envy, 
those who can detect a divine purpose in the 
universe, or who are convinced that there will be 
survival after death, rewards for our abstinence, 
and penalties for our sins: although | know people 
of fine integrity and intelligence place unshaken 
faith in what for them are the eternal verities, yet 
| realize that | have not myself been accorded the 
religious temperament, that | am a natural pagan, 
and that it would not be right for me to seek 
comfort of protection in ideas that are funda- 
mental truths to many others, but not for me. 

| believe that when I die my body will fall to dust 
and my personality will be obliterated. 1 believe 
that we are allotted no more than three score years 
and ten upon this lovely earth, and that when life 
is finished we shall fall back into the eternal dark- 
ness from which we came. | can know nothing 
about the hidden things and I refuse to invent 
them. I cannot understand these 
than the flies that flit above 
my pond on a warm evening can understand the 
meaning of mighty cathedrals, majestic symphonies, 
or poems which give a sudden thump of vigour to 
your heart and mine. 

Does that mean that I have no belief at all? | 
said that I believed in man. | believe that the 
purpose of man’s life upon this earth is the pursuit 
Then what, 
you mean by happiness? ”’ 
The most miserable men I know are 


myths about 


my steries any more 


of happiness. *’ you will say, ‘‘ do 
Not pleasure, of course, 


nor success, 


those who surrender to the dreary round of self- 


indulgence, or those whose achievements in life 


can be assessed only in material or hedonistic 
terms, 

| should define happiness as the active and 
continuous expression of one’s own better nature. 
* But how, 
your own better nature? 
tells me. 
say, ‘* but if you believe 
must believe in the soul; 


soul you must believe 


you will ask, “‘ can you recognize 
To that I answer ** my 
then 

in the you 
and if you believe in ‘the 


in God.”’ 


conse enc you will 


conscience 
I see no such 
obligation. 
God, 
to assume ever more lovely colours, 


yet there is some instinct that drives them 
ever more 


beautiful form. I do not pretend to define the 


The iris and the rose know naught of 


nature of that instinct, | know only that it is there 
and that for people like me it constitutes the 
purpose and the joy of life. 

This must seem to you an unstable and lonely 
philosophy. But is it? | know that when | 
behave badly, when | am indolent, selfish, or ill- 
tempered, | experience sensations of pain, | 
know that work well accomplished or the exercise 
of the affections give me sensations of pleasure. | 
know that untruthfulness, dishonesty, cowardice 
or cruelty are evils absolutely, And | believe that 
man, by following the dictates of his better nature, 
will, after many millenniums of trial and error, 
attain perfection, | wish, in the tiny span accorded 
to me upon earth, to assist that evolution, 

‘This I Believe,’’ 
(Hamish Hamilton.) 


Reproduced by permission from 
edited by Edward R, Murrow, 
125 6d. 


Apologetics 


‘* Selections 1; A Year Book of Contemporary Thought,’ 
edited by Cecily Hastings and Donald Nicholl, (Sheed 
and Ward.) 216 pp; ‘3s. 


Tus is the first of a projected series of 
Year Books. It consists of ten essays by 
Catholic writers, and treats of a variety of 
themes—e.g. the Origin of Man, Nuer Religion, 
‘* The Scandal of the Assumption,’’ a new inter- 
pretation of the meaning of Joshua's miracle at the 
Battle of Bethhoron, and the sacrament of 
marriage in the Russian Orthodox Church, 

As regards the origin of man, Josef Kalin, in a 
paper read to the Pax Romana Congress, 1950, 
after careful skeletonal finds of 
primitive man and his simian congeners, comes to 
the conclusion that “‘ a living being, corresponding 
in essentials to the morphological type of 
Australopithecus, was achieved within creation as a 


survey of 


material and instrumental! basis for hominization,"’ 
This ** hominization "’ an essentially creative 
act.’’ The soul-less ape-man suddenly became 
Adam, endowed with a soul in the image of God. 
Kalin’s attempt to blend Genesis with modern 
anthropology finds no warrant in Genesis. Nor do 
most anthropologists see any palaontological 
psychological grounds for believing in such a 
miracle, But it is noteworthy how far Catholic 
apologetics have advanced since the time when 
Manning called. Darwinism “‘ a brutal philosophy."’ 
Father Victor White, OP, sees in the cult of 
the Madonna a fulfilment of the yearnings of 


was 


| 
iii 


mankind for an ideal woman, going back to the 
days of the Palaolithic cave-man. The ** scandal ”’ 
of the Assumption consists, not in its being an 
illustration of ‘* universal symbolism,’’ but in its 
being defined as a particular matter of fact. 

The essay entitled ‘* Sun, Stand Thou Still,”’ by 
K. ©, Fuller, says the Hebrew word translated 
‘stand still ’’ is damam, which means primarily 
be silent."’ The correct rendering of Joshua x, 
14, Should be ** The sun was silent and the moon 
stayed.”’ In this section of the Book of Joshua 
we read of a terrific hailstorm during the Battle of 
Bethhoron, Mr Fuller holds that the ‘‘ sun 
disappeared behind the clouds at about midday, 
when the storm broke and the clouds did not clear 
till the middle of the night.’’ The obscurity of the 
sun and moon, not their continuous shining, is the 
 miracle,’’ the result of a providential storm of 
hail, A. D. Howell Smith 


Symbol Symphony 


W. HEPBURN 


A her modern era in all its new subtle movements 
of the spirit has created an atmosphere in which 

as ever——God must be rediscovered,’’' The modern 
Christian requires new symbols for old; his traditional 
So heroic 
attempts are made to refashion the Faith. Many, like 
the theology of Bultmann, lean heavily upon existen 


tialism; others, notably 


First Century garments hang ill upon him, 


sink new 
and Mr Lee's book 


defy pigeon-holing, save in bein 


lillich’s, strive to 
metaphysical roots; others again 
such 
concerned with the question, ‘‘ How can one be a 
and think? "’ 

Lee asks, ** What is an historical event? "’ 


is one also 
Christian today 
Mere 
description of what the camera would have seen is 
not enough; an event needs interpretation. For instance 
(Lee's example), in 1793 the young Napoleon distin- 
guished himself at the siege of Toulon: this marked 
the start of his rise to power, The events at Toulon 
meant one thing then, but they have been 
formed by all that has happened 


Unexceptionable so far, 


* trans- 


39). 
Everyone, reflecting on the 


” 
since (p 


pattern of his own life, in this sense ‘* transforms ”’ 
early events in the light of what followed them, and 
no historian merely catalogues the happenings of his 
period, but selects, grades, and articulates them. 
Aygain (my own examples), suppose | meet four girls 


pié, Christianity and the New Situation,”’ by F. G. Lee. 
(Allen and Unwin.) 1567 pp; 12s 6d. 


in one evening, one of whom years later | marry; 


in retrospect | now “‘ see’’’ my first encounter with 
her differently from my meeting with the other three. 
Someone chalks two stars on the blackboard, | expect 
him to add more stars at random, but instead he adds 
five stars to complete the shape of the Plough. | now 


** see "’ the first two differently from before. 


| have added my examples, because Lee’s failure to 
provide more down-to-earth cases of the ‘* trans- 
formation '’ of events makes it rather too easy for him 
“mystery '’ where perhaps there is not always 
so very much mystery. Thus, “‘ the mystery of the 
(p 39) is soon quietly generalized 
to *' the mystery of the past ’’ tout court (p 40). A few 
All the facts 
re-interpretation by creative 
order ‘‘to reach the 
substance of the mystery that exists beyond the facts "’ 
(p 46, italics mine), We truly ‘* know "’ a fact of 
history, not when interpreted against the background 
of ideas of its own period, but only when ‘* considered 
in relation to the essence to which it is intended to 
point (p 47). This essence ’’ (nowhere defined, 
despite the word's notorious ambiguity) appears in 
most contexts to mean 


to cry 
rise of great men "’ 


pages more and the magic is complete. 
of history require 


imagination '’—necessary in 


**God"’ or ‘‘ history as 
better far to have used these or the 
like words, for it is well to know when theology is 
being discussed and when philosophy of history. 


God sees it"’ 


Applied to the life of Jesus, this approach yields 
lively results. is the religion of 
Jesus,’ not (or not so much) the events of Jesus’s 
actual life. 


matters 


Lee admits disc repancies in plenty among 
the resurrection narratives; the Ascension is downright 
incredible, Yet there is nothing here fatal to Christian 
belief, The important thing is again “‘ creative imagina- 
tion.’’ ‘“* The nature of the Christ was the creation 
(Pp 93). Bolder still, the 
manifestations of the risen Christ may or may not 
have occurred, No matter: either way, they could not 
have ‘‘ the least effect upon the ultimate religious 
insight of Paul and the disciples ’’ (p 121 f). 


of the insight of men ”’ 


Insight into what?, for event after event of the 
recorded life of Jesus is transmuted into symbol. 
The empty tomb may stand as symbol of the Resurrec 
tion: but if the Resurrection itself is no more than 
symbol, then to what does it point? Are we involved 
in a regress of symbol behind symbol behind, . . ? 
or presented with a set of symbols, with—alas! 
nothing to stand for? What too of the ‘ purification "’ 
of symbol which Lee discusses? The Ascension, no 
longer considered as the story of a man raised off the 
earth physically, is to remain a symbol, but ‘‘ a changed 
symbol ; it no longer possesses a factual quality "’ (pitt). 
This release of the symbol from its factual fetters may 
seem cold comfort to many Christians, who may well 
see the ‘‘ purification "' as too like a discarding of the 
precious evidences on which their beliefs were based. 


Moreover, how is this unmoored flotilla of symbols 
to be piloted?—what checks against the rocks of 
false interpretation? We cannot answer, ‘‘ the vital 
events of Easter Monday and Pentecost are the abiding 
landmarks,’’ for they too are adrift. 


Nevertheless, the author makes it plain where his 
heels are dug in; not in ‘‘ history’’’ (meaning, naively, 
““ what happened in the past’’), but in religious 
experience, often religious emotion, He can therefore 
accommodate the radical Biblical criticism, 
because his fundamental beliefs seem  evidentially 
independent of the records. For example, Christians 
believe Jesus to be alive: ‘‘ this emotion is real "’ 
(p 77, my italics), The* real answer to ‘* does God 
exist ?'’ is ‘‘ a sharing of experience,’’ not a proof 
(p 146). Backed by such self-certifying internal 
evidence, Lee can afford to spurn ‘* the drab evidence 
of historic fact '’ (p 116). 


most 


Space permits no discussion of the precariousness 
Two comments 
First, a view of this sort fails to do 
justice to the persistent belief of Christians that their 
own experience of God and Christ are generated in 
response to God's act in raising Jesus (bodily) from death, 
This (with the miracles and teaching of Jesus) is their 
bulwark against the morass of subjectivism, Secondly, 
one must regret that although Lee is prepared to raise 


of arguing from religious sentiment. 
must sufhice. 


the question of validity at the level of resurrection 
narratives, he evades it at the level of the disciples’ 
alleged experience of Jesus after Calvary. 

There is a strange equivocation in Lee’s attitude to 
While ready (surely faintheartedly) to 
accept the ‘* modern man’s "’ rejection of miracle in the 
physical world, he finds it possible to believe that 
God intervenes in human personality, without arguing 


his own age. 


out the basis of this highly challengeable distinction. 
Similarly, he is uneasy about the psychiatric treatment 
of the mentally ill and (consistently ?) believes in a 
Jesus whose most often recorded act was the uncon- 
ditional healing of the sick, 

A final, linguistic, point. If theology is to go on 
meriting serious consideration today, its exponents 
must learn to use language as rigorously as their 
particularly the ‘* philo- 
This book fails here by a long 


philosophical contemporaries 
sophers of language.’’ 
chalk, Its vocabulary constantly leads to the blurring 
of crucial distinctions like those between ‘* x happened,”’ 
‘““x meant y to the spectators,’’ ‘‘ x means, or ought 
to mean, z today.’’ The discussion of the nature of 
God glides from the question ** does God exist? 
‘if he does, then 
what experiences of him may have? 


(question of fact) to the question 
(question of 
fact again) and to “* how ought I to respond to him if 
he does exist? ’’ (question of value). These are separate 
questions, demanding separate answers, and the means 
of verifying them (if any) are different in every case. 
To conflate them is to confound the discussion, 


Heathiana 


ATIONALISTS should be prepared to 
provide solid grounds for their views and 
ways. The bother is the difficulty we all 
have of distinguishing honestly between reasons 
and rationalizations, Even Philosophers (and 
Theologians! ) have been known to protter 
admirably argued but shaky explanations of their 
goings-on. 
In Art as well as Thought there is, too, this 
difficulty of preserving a truly objective outlook. 
In plastic and pictorial arts, elaboration may 
cloud earlier clarity of vision. In literature, we 
can recognize how, in novelists like D. H. 
Lawrence and Aldous Huxley, the freshness of the 
first look was replaced by an over-sophisticated 
obscurifying of human motives, 


In quite different fields from these, fox-hunters 
evade admitting the uncalled-for cruelty of their 
pastime by alleging that the fox joins them in 
enjoying ‘a clinking run with the hounds.’ 
This excuse wears thin when we hear of a 
Belvoir Hunt sportsman who is reported as stating 
that a fox, * broken-up’ in an enclosed Melton 
Mowbray garden, could not (even if it had been 
possible to rescue it from the hounds) be freed in 
its exhausted and terrified condition to continue 
the chase, legally, in the open. 

Oscar Wilde said it, ‘‘ The unspeakable in 
pursuit of the uneatable.’’ 

* 


In the realms of Religion, rationalization can 
cover up the most absurd incongruities. Thus, in 
Madrid, a Holy Office has been set up “‘ for the 
repression of Protestant propaganda,’’ Whilst, in 
Washington, the House of Representatives has 
called on all Churches to offer special prayers this 
Eastertide for the deliverance of people behind 


the fron Curtain who are denied freedom of 
worship, 
O Truth where is thy sting? 


Not all religious folk are taken in by such 
curiosities in humbug. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury has expressed polite concern about 
Roman Catholic pretensions, Dr Micklem is 
more forthright. The Vatican, he contends, is 


Vv 


prepared to tie the Church hand and foot to any 
State, reactionary or other, to obtain power and 
privilege. Even, if profitable, to Russia, 
Senator McCarthy please note! 
Still other domains of make-believe 
the inner to plain evidence. 
Colour Bar runs counter to reality, as well as to 
The attitude to Homo- 
se xuality is as much an aberration as the aberration 
itself, Human biology 
provides us with instances of change from black 
to white, and from one sex to the other. 
Clearly somebody ought to prevent Human 


Biology biologizing! 


illustrate 


The 


resistance 


decency. punitive 


Facts counter pre judice, 


Montaigne must be given the last word on the 
whole sorry story of mental tortuosities 
‘* Nothing is so firmly believed as what we least 
know 


Notes and News 


HERE is 


our 


RPA 
Conter- 


y indication that the 
Annual Dinner and Ninth Annual 
will be highly successful occasions, Our 
Professor A. Ek. Heath, ibe 
chairman at the which is being held at 
the Trocadero Restaurant on Thursday, May 27. 
The speakers will be Vernon Bartlett, Ritchie 
Calder, and H. 

Beales. The conference is being held at Somerville 
College, Oxtord, from July 23 to July 27, and the 
theme is of special importance to rationalists now 
that the The 
question arises whether this has implications for 
Dr Julian Huxley, who it is 
hoped will be present, bases his own philosophy to 
extent 


every 


ence 
president, will 
dinner, 


Professor P. Sargant Florence 


fact of evolution has to be admitted. 
the philosopher. 
There other 
thinkers who doubt whether the language of 


biology can be usefully employed in the language 
We can, at least, 


some evolution. 


on are 


of ethics, look forward to a 
stimulating debate, with such ‘speakers as Protessor 
K. Mather, Heath and Dr W. E. 
Swinton to clarify the issues, 

+ 


Professor 


In Reynolds News Tom Driberg calls attention to 
the extreme sensitiveness of the Buchman Group 
to criticism. He points out that Dr Donald Soper 
an article 


wrote about 


Buchmanism for Tribune 
and before the article appeared Groupers had been 


“ hipped * to write to Tribune protesting against 


vi 


it. Another example is mentioned in British 
Weekly. A book called Christian Deviations, by 
Horton Davies (SCM Press, 7s 6d), contained a 
chapter on Buchmanism. The Buchmanites tried 
the publishers to leave out this 
they failed. The British Weekly 
er every theological group took to 
this kind of activity when their claims were 
presented and examined publicly, the Christian 
world would soon be one vast and complicated 
Perhaps ‘ underground ’ is 
the most appropriate word. . . 

In view of all this it will be interesting to see 
the reactions to Inside Buchmanism, by Geottrey 
Williamson, which Watts have just brought out. 


to persuade 
chapter, but 
comments: 


underground war. 


The Buchmanites could do worse than re-read 
the Sermon on the Mount—*‘ Blessed ares ye 
when men shall revile you, i 

* 


The sweeping advances of science and the 
catastrophic changes in the modern world have 
created widespread bewilderment and even de- 
spair. The rationalist answer to the predicament 
of man is restated in Theory and 
Practice, by Archibald Robertson, a vigorous, 
forthright book in the light of contemporary 
experience which is to be published by Messrs 
Watts in early summer. Mr Robertson shows 
the heavy price that is paid for careless and wishful 
thinking and contends that the problem today is 
not to save our individual souls but to save the 
world from unimaginable disaster. This can be 
done by strengthening the forces of reason and 
making. an intelligent use of the knowledge we 
already Rationalism is not a mere 
negative denial of hallowed beliefs, but a new way 
of life which would enable man to eliminate many 
needless causes of misery and frustration and make 
his own history. 
lightly, 


Rationalism in 


pe 


y. Mr Robertson wears his erudition 
but underlying the application of his 
courageous philosophy to all aspects of life is a 
profound s¢ holarship and a warm humanity. This 
will be a ‘* must book *’ for all who are seriously 
concerned about the crisis through which the 


world is It will be the 


passing. 
vade-mecum., 


rationalist’s 


x 

Mr D. R. Shaw, of 19 Grosvenor Crescent, 
Scarborough, telephone Scarborough 2669, wishes 
to get in touch with other rationalists living in 
Scarborough, with a view to exchanging ideas 
and literature. Anyone interested is invited to 
write or telephone him. 


Correspondence 


Nature Cure 
completely support Dr 
that 


** Nature Cure is fundamentally an 


Allinson in his statement 
it is; and 
this it is far 
likely to help sick humanity than 
the 
medicine, 


ethical attitude to life ’’ 
because of more 
of orthodox 
attacks 
symptoms without troubling to seek 
out the basic causes of ill health. 
The Erewhonians were quite right 


applied science 


which so often 


in holding that illness itself was 
unethical——in the sense that crea- 
tures living wisely and in accordance 
with Nature's laws should not be 
unhealthy, We 


most of 


science-adoring 
flout Nature’s 
laws and become diseased in con- 
and then we try to 
further 


unnatural behaviour such as inject 


moderns 


sequence, 
remedy our errors by 
ing frequently unclean substances 
into our blood and having vital 
parts removed or tampered with, 
It is a vicious circle, and one that 
rationalists should not ignore too 
blandly, as it affects many of us 
more closely than religion now does, 
EVELYN BeLCHAMBERS 
Penarth, Glamorgan 


Belief in the Supernatural 
Sin,—In the March Guide Mr J. S. 
Reynolds describes as nonsense my 
statement that belief in the super- 
natural is almost instinctive in man. 
1 would like to assure Mr Reynolds 
that my words were carefully 
chosen. Almost the first 
evidence to Earliest Man that he was 
more than ape was his ability to ask 
himself, ‘* Why 
appear when there is no sunshine 


very 


does not food 
and rain? Rain and Sun are gods, 
and [I must not anger them.”’ 
Your correspondent then asks why 
we should not make frontal attacks 
The answer to this 
question is clearly stated in the 


on superstition. 


penultimate paragraph of my article, 
to which | would beg Mr Reynolds 
to kindly refer again, Ridicule is no 
ac gnorance of 
the majority. The widest education 


weapon to attack the ji 


for the greatest number, springing 
from the deepest sincerity and the 
desire for co-operation, is the only 
foundation for sensible, adult civiliza- 
tion, And I can assure my critic that 
I feel far from comfortable 
when | the man-made 
troubles in recorded history, and 
reflect that the majority of them 
arose, and still arise, from ignorance, 


very 
survey 


superstition and bad education, 

London Perer LONSDALE 
Havelock Ellis 

Sin,—-How refreshing to see a 
reference, if only a brief one, to 
*Havelock Ellis, in Heathiana,’’ 
And how sadly true the remark: 
“It they ever heard of him.”’ 

This supreme apostle of sanity, 
and tolerance 


reason, never gets 


mentioned, Aldous Huxley, in his 
latest book, The Doors of Perception, 


him as an eminent 
He would qualify 
for eminence in almost any field. 
With his insight 


reverence for Life and Truth and 


refers to 
psyc hologist 


deep and his 


Beauty, his scholarship his 
wisdom, he may yet prove to have 
been one of the greatest men of this 
age. But, alas, he cannot enlighten 
those who ‘* have never heard of 
him.,”’ 
Chatham Hypt 
Paracelsus 

Sir,——I found Mr Godwin’ article 
‘Faith and the Healer 
interesting—a pity it 
longer—but | think he does con 
siderable injustice to Paracelsus in 
comparing him with Mrs Baker 
Eddy, even though he does say she 
is but a Lilliputian version of him. 


very 


was not 


In fact, the mention of Paracelsus 
in this context seems to me quite 
inappropriate, An impetuous, in 
tolerant, bombastic figure whose 
often 
mystical and now completely obso- 
lete, he was, nevertheless, a great 


did 


ideas were obscure and 


iconoclast and 


the 
Galen and Avicenna from medicine. 
Guthrie him as ‘“* the 
leader in the revolt against the past 
and the search for new and better 


innovator and 


much to raise 


describes 


dead hand of 


methods "’ in Renaissance medicine. 
In the field of chemistry, he was 
the first alchemist to turn his 
attention from the making of gold 
and the discovery of the * elixir of 
life’’ to the curing of disease. 
Sherwood Taylor, in The Alchemists, 
says ‘‘ he had the first dim notions 
of the idea which we attach today 
to the word ‘ chemistry 
gives to the word ‘ alchemy" in 
fact very much the same scope as 
we give to the word * chemistry’."’ 

Despite his many personal faults 
and the esoteric nature of much ol 
his writing, he will always remain 
one of the great figures of medical 
history. 


Bedford D. H. R, CooK 


A Great Astronomer 

Sirn,—-Dr Davidson remarks it 
is difficult to explain why this 
interest should so suddenly break 
out.’’ | wonder if the explanation 
is as simple as my introduction to 
ast ronomy, 
went to Shrewsbury Free Library 
for a book of adventure, but was 


1, a youth of sixteen, 


unable to find the book | wanted. 
While hesitating, | 
having seen several shooting stars 


remembered 


the previous evening, so | suddenly 
book 
I got Proctor’s The Orbs 


decided to get a about 
* stars,”’ 
of Heaven, \t was far too deep for 
my half-educated mind, but it lit 
a flame which caused me to read 
nothing but books on astronomy for 
the next six months, and this science 
has held my interest ever since, 


Walsall Arpert BLAKEMORE 


The Lysenko Controversy 
Sin,—-It would be waste of your 
space for Mr Howell Smith 
myself to prolong a debate on 
matters of fact on which, as Mr 
R, E. Grainger justly says, probably 
neither of us knows the truth. On 
the matter of principle, viz. the 
grounds of toleration, | have stated 


and 


my position in a book now in the 
press, and will not dilate here. 
The important thing for the RPA 
is that it should be wide enough to 
include us both and officially 
committed to neither, 

Oxford ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
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Dating the Past—2 


LANCELOT LAW WHYTE 

HE fascination of the young science of 

geochronology lies partly in the convergence 

of evidence. Anyone who has sat in a court 
room knows how difficult it can be to reach agree- 
ment about what happened only a month or a year 
back. The objective truth is notoriously elusive, 
particularly in the realm of history, When it comes 
to dating the events of a million or a thousand 
million years back, the pitfalls are legion. In 1899 
Lord Ke lvin, one of the greatest physicists of his 
time, atieianal the age of the earth at not more 
than forty million years. Fifty years later we have 
evidence that it is really about seventy or eighty 
times greater. That is a warning ; the arguments 
used today may also contain unexpected errors. 

Yet it is precisely the fact that such mistakes 
are now being progressively eliminated that make 
the present situation of geochronology so intrigu- 
ing. From a background of guesses and mistakes 
an unchallengeably objective story is gradually 
emerging. During the last twenty years the grand 
calendar of the earth has begun to fall into place, 
and the different parts fit together in a way that 
makes it highly improbable that errors like 
Kelvin’s can still be present. A detailed story of ter- 
restrial events from three thousand million to three 
thousand years B.P. can now be dated to within a 
probable error of 10 or 20 per cent, and some of 
the dates may be more accurate than that. The 
physicists have provided what appears to be an 
absolute clock, the radio-active method of 
dating, and the way in which independent methods 
have begun to confirm each other shows that any 
hidden errors which may remain cannot be very 
large. The past of the earth is no longer a matter 
of “specialist guessing and theorizing; the con- 
vergence of evidence has made it an objective 
story worthy of general attention. 

Zeuner describes five main methods which are 
available for dating past events on the earth: the 
counting of tree rings, the counting of annual 
layers of clay deposits or ** varves,’’ astronomical 
methods based on solar radiation claiming to date 
the periods of glaciation, geological methods 


How a cloud of dust became a solar system, 
a small portion of which developed creatures 
who could discover—and even date—what 


had happened and how it had taken place 


based on rates of erosion and sedimentation, and 
finally the recent and most accurate direct 
measurements based on radio-activity. Though 
the mastery of these requires a high degree of 
specialist knowledge, everyone can appreciate their 
general principles. 

As early as 1811 De Witt Clinton counted the 
rings in earth works near 
Canandaigua (N Y) and estimated that they were 
a thousand years old, and in 1837 Babbage sug- 
gested that tree ring analysis should be used to 
establish the chronology of early man, as is now 
being done, for example, to fix the dates of Indian 
dwelling sites in North America in a continuous 
sequence running back to A.D. 400. 
by this means ¢ Sara curves, showing dry ond 
wet years, have been obtained for over 3,000 
years back. 

These results overlap with and confirm dates 
obtained by counting the regular lamination of 
clay deposits produced by glaciers discharging 
their melt-water into quiet water such as a lake 
ora bay of the sea. The seasonal variation in the 
character and colour of the deposit produces a 
regular sequence of ‘‘ varves,”’ like the rings of 
trees. Varves were discovered in 1878 by a 
Swede, Baron de Geer, and they have since been 
found in all continents. Sometimes annual varves 
are missing and sequences are broken, but by 
establishing correlations between one sequence 
and another a fairly reliable series of annual dates 
has been established back to 15,000 years w.P. 
Thus varves have indicated that certain primitive 
human remains in Arizona and California must 
be at least 10,000 and 15,000 years old respec- 
tively. 

The next step backwards carries us into the 
Pleistocene, or Ice Age, extending over some 
600,000 years or more. Apart from the radio- 
activity methods to which we shall come in a 


trees grow ing on 


Moreover, 


| 


moment, the dating of the Pleistocene has 
depended mainly on the rates of weathering and 
sedimentation, and on astronomical calculations. 


The latter are based on the 


fluctuation of solar 
to pe rturbations in the 
caused by the 


planets, 


radiation due 


earth’s 
orbit mutual attraction of the 
These fluctuations may be responsible 
for the four main periods of glac iation which by 
this means can be fixed roughly at dates between 
590,000 B.P, (first phase of the first glaciation ) 
and round (last phase of the last 
Though these figures may not be 
accurate they fit in well with those obtained from 
the rate 


22,000 B.P, 
glaciation). 


of sedimentation since the ice withdrew 
from certain Alpine lakes in Switzerland. Indeed, 
the cross-check is so good that one is tempted 

conclude that the dates may be correct to within 


less than 20 per cent, 


In our voyage into the past we now leave 
behind all the traces of man and have to think 


Narrow-ringed timber 


Wide -ringed timber 


in millions, rather than thousands of years. The 
great Ice Age, which is roughly the scene of 
the emergence of Homo sapiens, is a mere moment 
in the sequence of the geological eras and of the 
‘We must now take in at 
one glance three thousand million years, or the 
entire history of the earth, and its major phases: 


slow evolution of life. 


Million Years 


B.P. 
The Azoic (before life) 3000— ? 
The Proterozoic (early life ) ? 520 
The Paleozoic (ancient life) 520—195 
The Mesozoic (medieval life) 195— Jo 
The Cainozoic (modern life ) 7o—Present 


Prior to the discovery of radio-activity the main 
methods of dating the phases of this period were 
based either on guesses regarding the rate of 
organic evolution or on estimates of the rate otf 
sedimentation or of other geological processes, 
such as the accumulation of salt in the sea or the 


Springwood 


Summerwood 


Sapwood 


One of Zeuner’s five main methods for dating past events 


cross-section of a railway sleeper showing the contrast between the dark summerwood and the 


lighter-coloured springwood. 


Heartwood 


This is a 


the counting of tree rings. 


(Reproduced from British Standards No. 565, with permission) 
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cooling of the earth. Considering their flimsy 
foundations some of the dates so obtained came 
remarkably 


obtained from 1908 onwards, 


near to the most reliable estimates 
which rely on the 
fact that radio-active disintegration proceeds at a 
constant rate that is not known to be influenced 
by any physical factor such as temperature, 
pressure, or chemical combination. In this sense 
the atomic clock is supposed to be absolute and 
to provide direct determinations of age. 

The details of the ways in which this method 
can be applied are a matter for specialists, but the 
important feature is that, if adequate caution is 
used, it provides absolute dates for the formation 
of suitable samples of bone or wood or rock from 
one hundred to two thousand million years back, 
and by a further argument Holmes, an English 
geologist, has estimated the probable age of the 
One of the 
methods of radio-activity dating is based on radio- 
active carbon, This has been applied to charcoal from 
an early Polynesian culture in Hawaii (950 B.P.), 
to prehistoric cotton cloth from Peru (1,850 B.P.), 
to wood from the tombs of Pharaohs (4,600 B.P. }, 
to a pre-ceramic agricultural specimen from 
Mesopotamia (6,700 B.P.), and to a sample from 
the bed of the sea (16,600 B.P.). 

During the last few 
problems of geoc hronology has greatly increased 
to collate the results 
obtained in different continents. There are here 
climatic, and 
conditions vary greatly from one part of the 

but there 
evidence 


earth's crust at 3,350 million years. 


years interest in the 


and much has been done 
other 


earth 
is an unmistakable conver 


many catches since solar, 
to another, 
gence of leading towards an agreed 
chronology. 

Here is one striking example which shows how 
radio-active measurements have confirmed a date 
previously established by varve counting. Through- 
out the Northern He -misphe re towards the end of 
the glacial pe riod a remarkable fluctuation of 
climate occurred in which there was suddenly a 
succession of summers or whole years consider- 
both before 


Alleréd_ oscillation, 


ably warmer than those and after. 


This is known as the and a 
Danish worker, Milthers, using varve chronology 
in 1936, placed it at 11,000 to 12,000 B.P., later 
adjustments showing the first figure to be the more 
probable. In 1952 radio-active measurements on 
two samples of Alleréd mud and peat gave their 
ages as and 11 


respectively, and similar figures have been obtained 


10,850 +630, years 


again in 1952. The agreement is pertect, being 
well within the estimated error of the radio- 
active method. As one goes further back into the 
past the probability of hidden errors increases, 
but it is possible that the geor hronologist of the 
future will find that few ot the following estimates 
are out by more than a quarter, 


Summary History of the Earth 
Years BP. 
3, 200,000,000 
No estimate 


Hard crust formed ... 
First organisms appeared 
yet possible 

Oldest known fossil 

First fishes and trees 

First mammals 

Monkeys 

Man-like apes ; 

Beginning of Ice Age ond 
earliest fabricated imple- 
ments 

Homo sapiens emerging from 
ancestral stock 


600,000,000 
300,000,000 
160,000,000 
40,000,000 
26,000,000 


600,000 


between 
and 
Earliest known cave drawings 
Submergence of English 
Channel 


400,000 
100,000 
50,000 


9,000 
(7,000 B.C,) 

9,000 
(7,000 B.C.) 


Earliest agric ulture... 


First known civilizations in 
Near East 8,000 


(6,000 B.C.) 


N.B. Most of these are extended processes rather 
than sudden events, The estimates given are 
possibly within 10 per cent of the truth, but some 
may be wrong by 20 per cent or more, 


earth 
is our home and, with the possible exception of 


Geoc hronoiogy is of interest because the 


the planet Mars, the setting for all known forms of 
life, and because the subject is relatively new. 
The 


archeologists, 


spec ialists—the astronomers, geologists, 


and biologists 
have been busy with the problem for some time, 


anthre »pologists, 


But now their 
work is falling together into one picture: the 


each from his own point of view. 


story of the terrestrial past and of the continuous 
development of life. 


The study of a single archaeological site may 


19 


= is 


unfold a rich picture of its climate, its fauna and 
flora, as fresh as a kind of music never heard before. 
Fifteen thousand years ago a breath of wind carried 
pollen from the woods and dropped it on the 
bog. Today the fossil pollen- 
grains identified and counted under a 
microscope, and we know that the neighbouring 
woods contained definite proportions of hazel, 
oak, pine, spruce, alder, birch, and willow, these 
proportions changing steadily through the years. 
This gives a hint of the kind of detailed knowledge 
that 
definite times in the past. 

In the years to come this new synthetic historical 
science will almost certainly throw a fresh light on 
Darwinian 


wet surface of 
can be 


is becoming available of conditions at 


the processes of organic evolution. 
theory was a major advance of the human mind, 
but now after nearly a century we realize that 
very little about the 
random mutation and selection until we can say 
how rapidly they occurred during different eras, 
and why. But next to nothing is yet known 
regarding the rate at which mutation occurred at 
various stages during organic evolution. If all 
random we might expect that the 


we know 


mutations are 
evolution, 
should be measured not in years but in 
generations, since each generation gives the 
selective process a fresh opportunity, Yet the 


rate of or of production of new 


species, 


latest work suggests that whatever the length of 
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proc esses of 


a generation it usually takes about half a million 
years for a new mammalian species to develop. 
Moreover, during some earlier epochs the evolu- 
tionary process seems to have worked faster than 
during others; was this due to a rapidly changing 
environment forcing the pace? A century after 
the Origin of Species it is time for these matters to 
These of the vistas 
opened up by the new science of geochronology. 


be understood. are some 

An attractive feature of these studies is that 
they have no immediate bearing on practical 
affairs. We feel ourselves developing a new sense, 
which, 
though unrelated to our troubles of the hour, is 
For all these 
things ac tually happened on this earth, 


a feeling for the immensities of time, 
none the less completely objective. 


Perhaps it is not a mere chance that there is 
today other evidence of this developing sense of 
the grand vistas of time. In 1952 Sir Charles 
Darwin, a grandson of the great Charles Darwin, 
published a book entitled The Next Million Years, 
a forecast of the main conditions of life of Homo 
sapiens during the period for which he might be 
dominant before being supplanted by some new 
spec ies, for it 
foretold a million years of recurrent struggle for 


It was a truly Darwinian book, 


existence, starvation being, in the author's view, 
the main factor which will restrict the numbers of 
the human species during the whole of this period. 
Perhaps a more careful study of the past may 
lead to a less pessimistic prophecy, or to a refusal 
to restrict the potentialities of human life by any 
predic tion. 

For the following extraordinary things have all 
happened either once or many times in the 
datable past; 


A cloud of dust became a solar system. 


A complex of chemicals in an aqueous medium 
became a self-maintaining and self-reproducing 
unit capable of evolving into more complex living 
forms, 

Some of these primitive organisms became in 
amphibia, reptiles, 
insect-eating mammals, lemurs, monkeys, anthro- 
hominids, and finally human beings. 


succession polyps, _ fishes, 
poid apes, 

These human beings learnt to transcend their 
apparent limitations and to unveil the story of 
their own origins, 

Thus part of a storm of cosmic dust became a 
race endowed with creative imagination. This is 
unquestionably true, for we know that it happened 
by definite stages at partic ular dates. 


| ---—- - - - 
| 
| — 


Our Debt to Sir James Frazer 


JACK LINDSAY 


ENTENARIES, it is often pointed out, are 

convenient dates for the attempt at a 

balanced and thorough evaluation of great 
men; but they are also useful in helping us to 
grasp contemporary trends. Then is not so 
much the great man who is illuminated and 
brought into perspective by the new background 
as the background which is thrown into critical 
relief by the light emanating from the great man 
that it sets out to judge. Thus, many of the recent 
reconsiderations of Frazer, who was born in 1854, 
have not only us realize afresh our vast 
debt to his anthropological work; they have also 
shown that there are certain powerful forces in 
our culture which need to deny or belittle that 
debt, The BBC “* tributes ’’ in particular deserve 
some attention. 

Like all great scholars and scientists, Frazer 
did not develop out of a vacuum ; he drew together 
into a new unified structure the work of many 
predecessors and contemporaries, And it is 
perhaps noteworthy that in the comments on his 
writings so little notice was paid to the very 
important school (if we may use so precise a term 
for a very loose grouping of individuals belonging 
to the same general trend) to which he belonged 
or which early grew up round him. This school 
of British anthropology ranged from Tylor (or 
even John Aubrey if we take a long enough view ) 
to scholars like Cook, Hartland, Clodd, Crawley, 
Jane Harrison, many others, In all these 
writers we meet a broad interest in human 
behaviour and belief over the ages, often with a 
fine classical knowledge and a deep humanism, 
Indeed their anthropological enthusiasms have 
always elements of poetic insight and in turn help 
us to understand the forms and methods by which 
men have projected their most profound experi- 
ences In art. 

This broad and rich grasp is what distinguishes 
the school or tradition from the anthropologists 
who follow them in time but too often not in 
method. In the latter groups or individuals there 
is much valuable fieldwork to be found, and 


made 


and 


Some of the tributes on the occasion of 
the centenary of Frazer damned with 
faint praise. Here Mr Lindsay makes a 


vigorous retort to the polite detractors 


limited achievements; but the broad humanist 
vision is failing or has failed, 

We realize what has happened if we consider 
the formulations of the carefully chosen exponents 
who spoke about Frazer for the BBC. We realize 
how “‘ impartial ’’ the BBC is and how unpalatable 
Frazer’s work still is to many dominant forces in 
our society, But before we turn to the presented 
version of Frazer’s life-work, it is as well to 
refresh ourselves with a glance over that life- 
work's great panoramic expanse. 

Frazer was the scholar who enabled us to grasp 
with incomparably enhanced concreteness, detail, 
and fullness of scope the processes of religion that 
lie between the distant totemic levels and the 


. creeds and rituals of the religions of the civilized 


world, of which Christianity is the most important, 
He did far more than show in a generalized way 
how primitive ideas and forms vaguely underlie 
the later religious attitudes, For the first time, 
with a tremendous weight of interlinked fact, he 
revealed the whole intimate drama of the develop- 
ment, brought home to us, as richly and 
imaginatively as if he were composing a huge 
epical drama of man’s spiritual development, the 
subtle and yet concrete connections between the 
ancient initiation-rituals in which the initiate dies 
and is reborn, the agricultural myths and rituals 
where we meet the dying-reborn god who 
incarnates the deepest pattern of communal 
experience, the taboo-king who in some sort 
plays the part of such a god, and the dying- 
resurrected saviour-god of fully grown religion, 
This poetic grasp of the innermost essence and 
pattern of religious experience and its ritual or 
social basis was what gave his work its powerful 
impact. Also it was what provided a cementing 
and unifying factor. The critics who have expressed 
astonishment at The Golden Bough’s ability to hold 
us over its vast criss-« rossing and interweaving 
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This illustration from ** Themis ”’ 


by Jane Harrison 


vase and 


(OUP) is Greek shows an 


ancient harvest festival ritual in which the priest 


from a 


Frazer discusses the 


Attis, 


is disguised as dad woman, 


strange custom in Adonis, and Osiris’”’ 


exposition have missed the dynamic vision which 
makes a work of art out of the patient compilation 
of tacts. 

rhe realizing vision is here the key thing; and 
the BBC critics 
missed or minimized it. Where they touched on 
it, they were mainly concerned to sketch its 


it is instructive to watch how 


insufficiencies or to stir distrust of it, not to probe 
its durable and powerful synthesis. Even 
Gilbert Murray, a scholar who may be included 
among the splendid body of our classical anthro 
pologists to whom I alluded above, felt impelled 
to conclude with a sort of half apology for super- 
stition that him far from the uncom- 
promising demand for rationality that Frazer 
himself set out in Psyche’s Task. He declared: 
‘* Conscious reason has its limits. And it may be 


carried 


wiser to admit that in many regions of life there is 
in man’s nature a dumb, non-rational sensitiveness 


which feels its way further and faster than 


conscious reason 

Thus the door was opened to the second speaker, 
Rev Victor White, OP, who with much 

astuteness proceeded to damn Frazer in super- 


the 


cilious tones of halt praise and entire superiority. 
Frazer was a fine artist in words: so his book's 


Prof 


‘very merit as literature, its very artistry, may 
arouse in us suspicion of its reliability as science.’ 
Frazer in fact showed us how primitive con- 
ceptions, embodying certain definite needs and 
deep-going experiences of men, have been carried 
forward as the base of clay on which elaborate 
structures of belief have been imposingly reared 
in later times: so, the Rev V. White, OP, tells us, 
what Frazer dealt with were mysterious arche- 
types, and his passionate rationalism was only an 
unconscious mysticism. Frazer thus appears as an 
industrious but shallow scholar who failed to grasp 
the inwardness of his own material and who in 
fact turned everything upside down: 


Myth and ritual . . 
very reverse of mere means of food-production, 
Rather 
is their inherent function seen to lie in a retirement 
from the daily round and the common task, from the 


. are seen to be commonly the 


factors in historical and economic process. 


world of space and time and pre-determined causality 
...In the rites of spring, where Frazer saw a 
foolish mistake in the evolution of food-production, 
Fliade sees, on the contrary, an effort to withdraw 
from the weary wheel of time-and-space-conditioned 
toil and repetition, to seek renewal in a transcendent 
and archetypal world. . . . 


But the priestly attack may seem a little too 
obvious; and so, to wind the ‘“* tributes ’ up, 
we get the academic belittlement of all the bases 
on which Frazer’s vision depends, This apparent 
return to objectivity is admirably chosen to sap 
the foundations after the frontal battering of the 
transcendentalist. 

Frazer, we are given to understand, was quite 
brilliant for his period; but of course we know 
better nowadays than to believe in evolutionary 
methods which presuppose the 
knowability of phenomena. Frazer, for instance, 
used the Comparative Method; he believed that 
there factors, human factors, 
throughout history which made it possible to 
distinguish similarities as well as ditterences, 
connections as well as isolated facts. And such a 
position is demoded to scholars who have lost all 
rationalist and humanist beliefs. 


systems or 


were common 


How can such 
scholars, we are told, even bother to decide 
whether Frazer is right or wrong in the large 
questions he raises, since ‘‘ relatively few of them 
are interested in questions of origin at all, 
because they believe that conclusions about them 
are bound to be speculative and uncertain,’’ The 
same superior detachment confronts Frazer's 
use of evolutionary concepts. But such a detach- 


ment has nothing to do with scientific objectivity ; 
it is merely a confession of the collapse of the 
scientific mind, a collapse which takes refuge 
in the mere collection of facts (with an under- 
lying philosophy which can swing either to a 
blind mechanism or to a transcendental mysticism 
concerning the unifying factor), 

Here, then, we meet two lines of attack 
that puts ghostly archetypes in the 


one 
place ot 
and 
that flaccidly surrenders all effort to find a 
coherent or evolutionary structure in history and 
experience. 


historical process with its many-sidedness, 


one 


The tributes to Frazer turn out to be 
demolitions of eve rything that Frazer valued. 
Frazer himself is de -picted as a fine stylist, an 
industrious compiler, did not understand 
what he wrote about. ‘‘ Indeed rationalism is no 
longer as fashionable as it used to be, 


who 


declares 
The Listener's editorial. 

What gives a certain though slight element of 
torce to the attacks is that inevitably some aspects 
of Frazer’s work are in fact dated and weak. The 
very success with which he drew a world of things 
together has made it possible to advance further 
along the same lines and strengthen our grip on 
the material. We may consider that at times 
there is a certain scholasticism in the ordering of 
his facts; we may agree that he failed to get 
effectively inside totem and taboo; we may feel 
that his exciting discovery of the divine king led 
him to some over-emphasis of that character, and 


so on. Above all, we may argue that he has 


bequeathed us many yet unsettled problems in the 
working out of the historical sequences which he 
is generally content to treat in a broad way, But 
such criticisms have no kinship with the irration- 
alism which The Listener so complacently finds 
fashionable and which no doubt will continue 
fashionable while all the great mass-media of 
communication in our age allow only its exponents 
to take the air or prattle on the page. That 
irrationalism seeks to use the flaws in Frazer's 
work to escape from the problems he has left us, 
The real issue is to develop his work along 
scientific lines without repudiating humanism 
and without belittling all that is valid in his 
magnificent imaginative grasp. 

The issue here indeed is much wider than the 
problem of Frazer. All along the line of culture 
the achievements of the last 
century are cried down in the same way, The 
gaps in Darwin's exposition of Natural Selection 
are made the pretext for asserting an anti-evolu- 
tionism or at least a vitalist position that can move 
into transcendentalism. The over-simplifications of 
historians like Green and Buckle are made the 
pretext for denying any broad or evolutionary 
significance to history at all, But the last word 
will lie with thinkers like Darwin and Frazer. 
They opened great new tracts of knowledge ; and 
the task they left us is to develop yet more 
concretely and securely their scientihe investiga- 
not to falsify their achievements under 
pretence of admiring them. 


great scientific 


tions, 


The Psychology of Animals 


finally, a 
é 


psyche gies. 


HE first thing | would say of this book! 

is that it is excellent value for the money. 

It is a translation of an original German 
edition by David Katz, professor of psychology 
and education in the University of Stockholm. 
The contents comprise a summary of our know- 
ledge of animal psychology, including the methods 
of investigation. Special chapters are devoted 
to animal perception, including direction-finding 
and time-sense, drives and 
instincts, the social psychology of animals and 


a discussion of needs, 


Animals pa Men,’ by David Katz. A Pelican 
Book. 192 pp, 16 plates, Glossary, Index ; 2s. 


comparison of human and animal 
It fault there be it is that often a 
particular aspect of the subject is dealt with too 
abruptly and the reader is rather left in the air. 
And although there is an excellent glossary of 
terms the bibliography is severely brief and tends 
to leave the inquiring reader unsatisfied, Even so, 
no student of animal behaviour or of human 
psychology, particularly one anxious to obtain a 
comprehensive view of the fundamental principles, 
will read this without profit. It is a masterpiece 
of compression, and the author and translators 
are to be commended for having given so readable 
and lucid a text. M. BURTON 
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| PERSONAL CHOICE 


Each month a writer or scholar of note will 
choose a favourite piece of prose or verse 


The Story of Abraham the Jew 


from Boccaccio’s “ Decameron ” 
chosen by GERALD BULLETT 


In the ‘* great age of faith’’—when the Church of 


Rome reigned virtually unchallenged——good Catholics 
like Chaucer and Boccaccio did not scruple to poke fun 
The 


following story is a characteristic example of the 


at individual priests, cardinals, and friars. 


author's urbane irony. 


T Paris there lived, as | have been told, 
a great merchant and worthy person called 
Jeannot de Chevigny, a dealer in silk, and 
an intimate friend to a certain rich Jew whose name 
was Abraham, a merchant also and a very honest 
man; and Jeannot, being no stranger to his good 
and upright intentions, was greatly troubled that 
the soul of so wise and well-meaning a person 
should perish through his unbelief. He began, 
therefore, in the most friendly manner, to entreat 
him to renounce the errors of Judaism, and to 
embrace the truth of Christianity, which he might 
plainly see, as the most wise and holy institution, 
daily to gain ground and flourish more and more, 
whereas his religion was dwindling to nothing. 
The Jew answered that he esteemed no religion 
like his own; that he was born in it, and in it he 
intended to live and die; nor could anything make 
him alter his resolution. 

Notwithstanding this, Jeannot began, in a few 
days, with the same arguments over again, setting 
forth, in as awkward a manner as a merchant must 
be supposed to do, the reasons for which his 
religion ought to be preferred; and though the 
Jew was well read in the Hebrew law, yet, 
whether it was his regard to the man, or that 
Jeannot had the Spirit of God upon his tongue, he 
began to be greatly pleased with his arguments ; 
but continued obstinate nevertheless in his opinion, 
nor would suffer himself to be converted, Jeannot 
continued his most earnest solicitations, insomuch 
that the Jew, overcome by them at last, said: ‘* | 
perceive, Jeannot, you are very desirous I should 
become a Christian; | am willing to do as you 
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would have me, but first | have a mind to go to 
Rome, to see him whom you call God’s Vicar on 
earth, and to consider his ways a little, and those 
of his brother cardinals; and if they appear in such 
a light to me that I may be able to comprehend by 
them, and by what you have said, that your religion 
is better than mine, as you would persuade me, | 
will then do as | said; otherwise I will continue a 
Jew as | am.”’ 

When Jeannot heard this he was much troubled, 
and said to himself: ‘‘ 1 have lost all my labour, 
which I thought well bestowed, expecting to have 
converted this man ; for should he go to Rome and 
see the wickedness of the clergy there, so far from 
turning Christian, were he a Christian already he 
would certainly become a Jew.’’ Then applying 
himself to Abraham, he said: ‘‘ Alas! my friend, 
why should you be at the great trouble and expense 
of such a journey? Not to mention the dangers, 
both by sea and land, to which so rich a person as 
yourself must be exposed, do you think to find 
nobody here that can baptize you? Or, if you have 
any doubts and scruples, where will you meet with 
more able persons than are here to clear them up 
for you, and to answer such questions as you shall 
put to them? You may suppose the prelates to be 
like what you see in France; but more perfect 
indeed, as they are nearer to the principal pastor. 


Then let me advise you to save this journey against 


another time, when you may want some pardon or 
indulgence, and probably then I may bear you 
company.’’ The Jew answered: ‘‘I believe it is 
as you say; but, to make short of the matter, | am 
fully resolved, if you would have me to do what 
you have so much solicited, to go thither; else | 
will in no wise comply.’’ Jeannot, seeing him 
determined, said: ‘‘ God be with you! ’’ and, 
supposing that he would never be a Christian after 
he had seen Rome, gave him over for lost. 

The Jew took horse and made the best of his way 
to Rome, where he was most honourably received 
by his brethren the Jews; and, without saying a 
word of what he was come about, he began to 
inspect narrowly into the manner of living of the 


? 

€ 


Pope, the cardinals, and other prelates, and of the 
whole court ; and, from what he himself perceived, 
being a person quick of sight, and as he was 
informed by others, he found that from the 
highest to the lowest they were given to all sorts 
of lewdness, without the least shame or remorse; 
so that the only way to obtain anything consider- 
able was by applying to harlots and to those who 
practised odious vices. He observed, also, that 
they were generally drunkards and gluttons, and, 
like brutes, more solicitous about their bellies 
than anything else. . These, and other things 
which I shall pass over, gave great offence to the 
Jew, who: was a sober and modest person; and 
now, concluding he had seen enough, he returned 
home. 

As soon as Jeannot heard of his arrival he went to 
see him, expecting nothing so little as his conver- 
sion. They received one another with a great deal 
of pleasure, and in a day or two, after Abraham 
had recovered from his fatigue, Jeannot began to 
inquire of him what he thought of the Holy 
Father, the cardinals, and the rest of the court. 
To whom the Jew immediately answered: ‘‘ To 
me it seems as if God were much kinder to them 
than they deserve ; for if | may be allowed to judge, 


| MUSIC AND 


I must be bold to tell you that I have seen neither 
sanctity, devotion, nor anything good in the clergy 
of Rome, but, on the contrary, luxury, avarice, 
and gluttony. These and worse than these, if 
worse can be, are so much in fashion with all sorts 
of people, that I should esteem the court of Rome 
to be a forge (if you allow the expression) rather 
for diabolical operations than for things divine ; 
and for what I can perceive, your pastor, and 
consequently the rest, strive with their whole 
might and skill to overthrow the Christian 
religion, and to drive it from off the face of the 
earth, even where they ought to be its chief 
succour and support, But as I do not see this come 
to pass which they so earnestly aim at—on the 
contrary, that your religion gains strength, and 
becomes every day more glorious—t_ plainly 
perceive the Spirit of God to be the protector of it, 
as the most true and holy of all others. For which 
reason, though I continued obstinate to your 
exhortations, nor would suffer myself to be con- 
verted by them, now I declare to you that I will no 
longer defer being made a Christian, Let us go 
then to the church, and do you take care that | 
be baptized according to the manner of your 


holy faith,’’ 


MUSICIANS | 


Twenty Years After 


SCOTT GODDARD 


OME years stick even in a wayward memory 

because of a gathering of great names 

contained within a particular twelve months, 
Such was the annus mirabilis 1685 when Handel, 
John Sebastian Bach and Domenico Scarlatti were 
born. In the recent history of music in this 
country 1934 was a year of that kind, a year 
particularly rich in death. In February Elgar died, 
in May Holst, in June Delius. Within so few 
months did English music lose three of its most 
distinguished men. 

Twenty years is hardly long enough for their 
reputations to have recovered from the inflation 
inevitably caused by their departure from this 
scene or for the inescapable campaign of denigra- 


tion always set in thereafter to recede, It is in 
fact too short a period for fame to escape from the 
chances of the public's fickle judgements and to 
reach a more calm atmosphere, Yet such an 
atmosphere exists, here for instance within the 
covers of this periodical. Taking advantage of the 
purely fortuitous occasion of a second decade we 
can view these harried reputations in this moment 
of relative calm and give an interim report. 

These men were in themselves as different from 
each other as was their music. I write here of 
their personalities largely by hearsay; that is, on 
the testimony of their biographers and of those 
who had met them, I never met Elgar, only saw 
him at Three Choirs Festivals and once overheard 
a scrap of conversation between him and, I seem 
to recall, Shaw. Holst I did speak to once or 
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twice, always with immense interest on my side 
J think, a certain unease on his; he had no 
the dillettante. Delius | met. 
Looking now at these dimming figures one feels 
intense admiration for Delius in stubborn 
fight with admiration, pity (which he 
would have scorned) and regret that there is so 
little in his reported life that seems to suggest an 
attractive, human creature. 


and, 


time for 


never 
his 
illness, 


It is as though the 
warmth in that strange man had gone into his 
exquisite music, leaving him frigid. 

Elgar, on the other hand, strikes one as having 
been very human ; wilful, with a child’s 
How otherwise 
account for that portentous little 
the 


wayward, 
delight in secretiveness. an one 
game of hiding 
’ the Enigma me lody 
and prefacing the Violin Concerto with a ride dling 
half-quotation? These | find endearing traits and 
feel is treating the matter too seriously to be 
infuriated by them, as some people are. 


‘theme that goes with ’ 


But it is Holst who had true greatness of stature 

And it is noteworthy that alone of the 
was a teacher; he gave himse If, not by 
of the 


circumstances but out of love, 


a5 a man, 


three he 
harshne “ss of his 
to the helping of 
younger people and the clavifying of their minds, 
Gussie they used to call him, some of them at St. 
Paul’s Girls’ School; and then the horrific con- 
descension of the young would give way with 
maturity to affection and in certain cases to honour 
which may well have been handed on in the female 
line 


any means only because 


to wiser generations, Holst was a seeker, a 
mystic; in that way most signific antly he differed 
from Elgar to whom mysticism would have been 
suspect while to Delius 


matter for laughter. 


been a 
Delius’s influence is weak 
Holst’s? But that has to do 
with things more imponderable than public fame 
or the uninspired guess, 


it would have 


now, Elgar's strong. 


if his 
of 


His music is 


Holst must wait, 


ghost is interested, more than a mere 


twenty years to settle 


mite 
that matter. 
less easy of access than theirs. 
Music in this land of ours has moved during 
those intervening years into country far distant 
from any English landscape Delius ever envisaged 
or any that Elgar knew, Delius the voluntary 
expatriate living out his life in France, having 
withdrawn his music as far as he could from English 
traditions, exists now for a small circle of admirers 
and finds no echo among the younger creative 
musicians, Elgar the involuntary laureate appears 
in one context, he did in 1934; the 
musician of whom Parry said when the O.M. was 


now as, 
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in the air 
people.”’ 


. he has reached the hearts of the 
And may the people never forget that 
Elgar never wrote Land of Hope and Glory but 
only, some long time before, the tune. There his 
reputation remains as. it was; it has greatly 
increased in another respect. Elgar’s symphonies 
and concertos are studied by alert minds in a 
degree that was minute when he died in comparison 
with what it is now. His stock was never so high. 
Holst, the least accomplished, most daring, most 
new of the three waits, biding his time until the 
sheer novelty of his experimental work is assimil- 
ated and the whole perspective becomes clear. 
The bleak spaces on Egdon Heath are a habitation 
for lone, exploring spirits, chill for the rest; and 
when Holst wrote some of his greatest music into 
the score that bears that Hardy name he left 
posterity a legacy that cannot be assessed in terms 
of Elgar’s magnificence, still less of Delius’s 
smooth charm. Evidently it takes more than 
twenty years to unde rstand the work of a musician 
of Holst’s calibre. In the meantime that music 
awaits our study, a rewarding activity and not the 
least valuable for the descendants of his pupils. 


COMING SHORTLY ORDER NOW! 


| A CLASSIC REPRINTED '! 


* THE KING OF SCHNORRERS’ 


| by ISRAEL ZANGWILL 


Consivere D one of the most outstanding works by this 
prolific and greatest of Anglo-Jewish writers, this long-out-of- 
print and much-sought-after book, will prove a best seller 


| FULLY BOUND AND IN A STRIKING FULL-COLOUR DUST JACKET, 
} IT WILL BE PUBLISHED AT 10/6 


AVAILABLE NOW 
BLACKMAN’S MODERN UP-TO-DATE 
ENGLISH-HEBREW DICTIONARY (2nd ed.) 


Giving in nearly 500 pages over 20,000 words, including a 
section on Pronunciation in English, Geographical Names, 
Nouns, Irregular Verbs, Hebrew Abbreviations, etc. 


FULLY BOUND AND GOLD-LETTERED, LARGE POCKET SIZE, 
ATTRACTIVE JACKET. A ‘ MUST" POR SCHOLARS, STUDENTS AND 
TRAVELLERS. 16/- 
FOUNDATIONS—THE 


MODERN HEBREW GRAMMAR 
| COMPLETE WITH ENGLISH-FRENCH-HEBREW KEY IN ONE VOLUME 
In some 174 pages this universally accepted Grammar gives 
the beginner and advanced student the FOUNDATION of the 


guage. 
Used by students and teachers everywhere. 


WANDERLUST! 
by DONALD RIMMER 


Southport Visiter: * Young author's triumph over adversity.” 
THIS OUTSTANDING FIRST NOVEL 1S A ‘ MUST’ AT 10/6 


6/6 


Publishers remainders bought or sold 


H. PORDES 


138 New Cavendish St... LONDON, W.1 
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The Philosophy of 
G. E. Moore 


LAN FREED 


HIS book! comprises a series of twenty 
Professor Moore at 

Morley College in the winter of 1910-1911, 
In a new pretace Professor Moore refers to the 
lectures as in some respects out of date, but adds 


lectures delivered by 


that in his opinion they yet contain muc h which is 
by no means out of date, and this is ce rtainly true, 
for his g general approac h to philosophical problems 
has not « hanged since 


Protessor Moore holds that 


were delivered. 
The first and most 
important proble m of philosophy is: 


they 
To give 
general description of the whole Universe. 

This means differentiating the contents of the 
things *’ which it does not 
contain; and from a vast deal of intricate analysis, 
and a detailed exposition and refutation of the views 


Universe from those *‘ 


of Hume and Berkeley (in certain respects doubt- 
fully fair, espec ially as regards Hume), the 
conclusion emerges ‘that the Universe contains: 

such 
as beliefs and expectations ; truths or facts, such as 
the fact that a certain tree is an oak tree and not an 
ash; and ** e.g. the relation of ** being 
near.’ The Universe does not contain griffins 
and chimeras nor the content of mistaken beliefs, 
e.g. the belief that some 
really it is an oak. 


material objects; psychological ‘* objects,’ 


universals, 


tree is an ash whereas 


It is this distinction .. . 
between what is, or has been, or will be, and what 
neither is nor has been nor will be . which is at 
the bottom of the distinction between truth and 
falsehood. . . . 


Protessor Moore says: ** 


And the fundamental question for 
philosophy is to discover whether certain things 
do or do not belong to the Universe in this sense.”’ 

One may see the distinction as no more and no 
less than that which we ordinarily make between 
what and what is when we 
ask for or impart information, and it is quite 


” ” 
is SO not so 


‘Some Main Problems of Philosophy,’’ by G. E, 
(Allen & Unwin.) 380 PP, including 2 pp 
30s, 


Voore. 


Index. 


satisfactory to have this usage justihed for us by 
It seems a pity, though, 
where he corrects certain 


philosophical analysis, 
that in his Appe *ndix 
mistakes in his exposition concerning sense-data 

Professor Moore mention the 
relevance of his inquiry to certain problems of 
interpretation which present-day developments in 


does not even 


physics have brought very much to the fore. How 
far would his system serve as an instrument for the 
** reality ’ 
of electrons, or the question of indeterminacy ? 
While it is taught by an 
eminent philosophe r that our every: lay notions 


handling of such new problems as the 
reassuring to be 
and ways of spe aking about things and events are 


quite all right, think that the chiel 
importance of a philosophical system is.its ability 


we may 
either to challenge existing modes of thought, or 


to reconcile them with new modes of thought, 


The Omnipotence 
of Thought 


The Magic of Believing,’ by Claude M. Bristol 
(Rider); 183 pp, «gs, which has already sold 
five hundred thousand copies in the United 
States of America, is a down-to-earth and un- 
deniably interesting exposition of how success can 
be obtained through : 
harnessing the unlimited ene rgies of the sub- 


a simple technique of 


conscious.’’ The author deeply believes that any 
person can, if belief is strong enough, achieve any 
given aim. His nine chapters give an account of 
thought projection, mental pictures, the sub- 
conscious, and other processes directed toward 
this desirable end. 

Personal success is so intimately connected with 
ability, luck, and personality that it is impossible to 
feel that everyone can achieve it, Instead of 
analysing in depth, Mr Bristol has put forward a 
contentious theory. It may be a sound one; from 
his book it is impossible to judge objectively. To 
agree whole-heartedly with it requires an act of 
faith from which rationalists will recoil, Wiser 
by far to suspend judgment; the reaches of the 
mind have hardly been tapped, let alone plumbed. 
‘* Thinking,’’ remarked Shakespeare somewhere, 
** makes it so,’’ and Mr Bristol has really said no 
more than this. Vv. E.N, 
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R. C. CHURCHILL 


HE two worlds of Mr Noyes’s attractive 


reminiscences! are largely the England of 


his birth and bac kground and the America 
of his lecture tours. Like a good many Catholic 
converts of our time, he comes of sound Protestant 
stock of my forebears, John Noyes, was 
burned at the stake in the reign of Mary Tudor for 
denying the Real Presence.’ 


‘ 
one 


His own conversion, 
he tells us, was no sudden step, 
a long process of thought, something of which is 
recorded in my book The Unknown God, and in 
some sections of The Torch-Bearers.’’ 

He has always been more of a public figure than 
most poets, his verses on occasions of national 
importance being given the kind of publicity 
usually reserved for wearers of the official laurel. 
Though his sense of modesty, no less than his sense 
of good form, forbids his mentioning such a 
perhaps it was only his recent 
conversion to the Catholic faith that prevented 
the Laureateship from being bestowed upon him 
in 1930. In an officially Anglican nation, Roman 
Catholics and Dissenters are still barred, I believe, 
from the commissioned writing of coronation odes 
and the like; and even Mr Eliot may be deemed 
too close to Rome to succeed eventually Mr 
Masefield., 

Though hardly a delighter in controversy, like 
his friends Chesterton and Belloc, Mr Noyes has 
Oc asionally figured in the Press as a stout defender 
ot what he believes to be right, He tackled the 
former Bishop of Birmingham, for example, in 
that Marble Arch of the professional classes, the 
correspondence columns of The Times, 
Barnes had used *' about the 
Catholic Church. The Times also printed “* in 
large type on the leading article page ’’ a letter 
from Mr Noyes protesting about a proposed BBC 
talk on Joyce’s Ulysses, shortly after the book itself 
had been banned. 


subjec t here, 


because Dr 
offensive language 


While agreeing that this was 
inconsistent conduct in a public corporation, I 
cannot help feeling that Mr Noyes makes rather 
heavy weather over Ulysses, Certainly this novel 


Two Worlds For Memory,’’ by Aljred Noyes, 


(Sheed & Ward.) 340 pp; 8 plates; 215. 


Defender of the Faith 


* but the end of 


Alfred Noyes is more of a public figure 


than most of our poets. He is also a 


convert to the Catholic Church and his 
reminiscences include an account of the 


process of thought which brought this about 


contains passages which most readers would call 
pornographic, but then so does Tristram Shandy, 
which was also written by an Irishman—though 
not by a Catholic Irishman, like Joyce—and which 
Mr Noyes mentions here with apparent approval. 
Mr Noyes would surely have written another letter 

» The Times had he known that at my old school, 
founded by a bishop, ‘* the nasty mess ’’ was read 
aloud in class to the Lower Sixth when we should 
really have been doing Sir Thomas Browne. 

Joyce and Dr Barnes do not fit in at all well with 
Mr Noyes’ customary good temper and _ broad- 
Wells and Hugh Walpole are also 
caught at a disadvantage in his perhaps rather 
But on the whole this book 
gives us a picture of a man of serious mind and 
wide personal tastes who has enjoyed the friend- 
ship of many distinguished people in all walks of 
life and of nearly every religious and political 
persuasion. He praises John Morley as 
of absolute integrity and of incomparably gre ater 
stature than most of his Cabinet colleagues.’ His 
warm friendship with Dean Inge proves that a 
Catholic poet and a Modernist cleric can meet 


mindedness ; 


selective memory. 


“a man 


on common ground with mutual benefit and 
tolerance. 

Occasionally he writes an item of reflection 
without stopping to reflect: for instance, he tells 
us early on that ‘* | had more time for reading than 
most boys, for | was never sent to a boarding 
school,’’ Most boys are never sent to boarding 
schools, as the Mr Noyes will admit who is 
picture d here giving a talk on poetry to the boys 
of a central school, It was obviously not Mr 
Noyes’s intention to appear to limit the taste for 
reading to the wealthier classes among whom he 
was brought up. 
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Behind the Mask 


BERTRAM JOSEPH 


EORGES Duhamel’s Cry Out of the Depths 

(tr. E. F. Bozman; Dent, 12s 6d), is an 

extremely well-written and well-construc- 
ted novel, which nevertheless seems to me hardly 
as satisfying as it might have been: it never falls 
short of a high standard of virtuosity, yet it does 
not give that assurance of a perfect expression of 
the author’s intention which is essential to a 
great work of art. The central character, Felix 
Tallemand, is first presented to us in a preliminary 
episode which allows us to form an opinion of him 
as a man uneasy and deeply perturbed, while 
appearing superficially strong, master of himself, 
and successful in his profession, Later, as we 
learn to know Tallemand more thoroughly, 
following in his private journal the story of his 
life, we find how skilfully the first episode was 
written: hints contained there blossom and 
burgeon in his own account of his thoughts, his 
relations with his half-brother, Didier, with his 
wife and child. We learn at the same time to 
appraise the atmosphere of a society—of middle- 
class France between the wars and in defeat—and 
of Western civilization itself, which the author 
seems to suggest is not to be ignored in an 
appraisal of the man it has produced. 

For a long time I was uncertain whether M. 
Duhamel was concerned chiefly with painting the 
character of Tallemand as an end in itself, to 
which the picture of the environment—mental 
and physical—does no more than help us to 
understand the man, or whether the intention 
was to show the society and its defects in painting 
the person it creates, And there is a hint from 
time to time that the theme is concerned with the 
futility of a human being’s attempt to turn his 
back on religion without the self-knowledge and 
control to develop his personality to the full, yet 
not at another person’s expense. 

But greatest emphasis is given to Tallemand’s 
character, and therefore it is on his treatment of 
this character that M. Duhamel must be judged 
in the last resort. We are given a man who does 
not admit openly to himself what he is doing or the 
real nature of his motives—not, that is, until his 
nature begins to crack under the intense psycho- 


logical strain of this prolonged self-repression, 
The result is that even when we read over his 
shoulder as he writes in his private journal we know 
him best only by inferring what he is unconscious 
of implying. Nevertheless there are occasions 
when he tells us clearly things about himself which 
the character that has been created would never 
recognize and analyse with such clarity, Most of 
the time we are enabled to imagine an incident or 
situation objectively from having experienced it 
through his personality; but there are times when 
Tallemand down observations with an 
objectivity imposed on him by the author, and 
they do not ring with the same artistic truth, 

Cry Out of the Depths is, however, a masterly 
piece of story-telling, full of insight and sympathy 
akin to those required for the writing of tragedy 
on the stage. It has an exciting plot, too, and 
shows in its method how much the modern novel 
owes to the kind of experiment which we associate 
with such writers as Proust, Virginia Woolf, and 
James Joyce, Fast-moving and gripping incident 
combine with subtleties of atmosphere; and 
reticence serves to expound wealth of character, 


sets 


For centuries before the novel was accepted as a 
serious form of literature to be discussed in the 
same breath as tragedy and epic, the writers of 
romance and novel insisted none the less that they 
were doing on another plane what was the function 
of those who wrote the more exalted forms—that 
they, too, were teaching in delighting. But such 
claims were not accepted whole-heartedly until 
the triumph of realism in the nineteenth century 
gave the necessary ballast to prose narrative. 

One of the concomitants of realism was the 
assumption that a novelist began his story at the 
beginning and proceeded forward in chronological 
sequence to the end, While poets—Browning is a 
particularly good example—could still avail them- 
selves of their age-old licence to begin a narrative 
where they liked and then work backwards and 
forwards, it needed a more realistic school of 
writers to liberate the novelist. Stimulated by 
what psychologists and psychiatrists say about the 
workings of the mind, of the way in which it 
becomes aware of what we call reality, twentieth- 
century novelists try not to impose a false 
crystallization on their imagined characters, and 
begin their stories where it suits them. M, 
Duhamel shows himself here a virtuoso of this 
technique. It is a joy to be taken by him through 
the life of Felix Tallemand, especially in the very 
readable and sensitive translation by E, F. Bozman, 
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A New Life 


RICHARD K. P. PANKHURST 


ILLIAM GODWIN (1766-1836) enjoys 
a unique position in the 
His 
important book, Political Justice (1793), has been 
termed by H, Brailstord ** the prolegomenon 
of all progress.’’ Written to 


Burke's Reflections on the French Revolution (1790), 


social and political ideas. most 


future counter 
it appeared just before the wave of repression 
Britain with the 
habeas corpus (1794) and the persecution of the 
Britain 
was by this time at war with re -volutionary France, 


started in suspension of the 


democratic ( orresponding Societies. 


and the terreur had made the word ‘‘ democracy 


synonymous with social revolution. Godwin’s 


and his refusal to countenance resort to 
this 


logic 


violence—did much temper reaction 
against democracy. 

His writing is signifi ant moreover in that he 
gave a new orientation to the democratic move- 
Hitherto, as 


Karl Polanyi has insisted, democratic propaganda 


ment in whose interests he wrote. 
had concerned itself solely with the political 


field: ** 


no echo in it; the question of the Poor Law was 


the discontent of the labouring poor found 


barely mentioned in the pamphlets which raised 
the cry of universal suffrage and annual parlia- 
ments.’’ Political Justice was published at three 
Pitt that 


could scare ely be expected to spread dangerous 


guineas, and, as declared, at price it 


ideas among the labouring classes. Nevertheless 
with Godwin the worker began to peep into the 
picture and we find such passages as the famous 


one in which Godwin declares that ‘* the poor 
man will be induced to regard the state of society 
as a state of war, an gn combination, not for 
protecting every man in his rights and securing 
to him the means of existence, but for engrossing 
all its advantages to a tew hued individuals, 
and reserving for the portion of the rest want, 
dependence, ‘end misery. 
Pitt 

Political 


point of view of immediate soc ial revolution 


that 
from the 


was doubtless right in 


would be 


assuming 
Justice impotent 
the more so as its author expressly repudiates the 
use of political parties and mass organizations, 


preferring the ‘‘ irrepressible operations of re- 


yo 


history of 


of Godwin 


A feature of the early years of the Napoleonic 
Wars was a general mistrust of the word 
“ democracy ” in England. William Godwin, 
who is the subject of a new biography, 


did much to counter reaction 


flection.’’ 
Godwin’s ideas received a new vitality and a more 
widespread currency when reformulated in the 
cighteen-twenties and thirties by the pioneers of 
British Socialism. As Foxwell avers, 
influence was gre vatly extended by ‘‘ the elaborate 
development of his views by William Thompson 
and the existence of a great propagandist agency 
in the Owenite Co-operative societies.’’ 


Nevertheless, with the passage of time 


Godwin’s 


Godwin stated that it had been argued that 
private property could be justified in three ways: 
(1) by virtue of Labour expended in its production, 
as Locke and Adam Smith had argued ; (2) by 
inheritance, as the Conservatives assumed; or 
(3) by the fact that it was sometimes of greater 
benefit to the community if so owned, Godwin 
for his part considered that it could only be 
justified if it fulfilled the last consideration, 
which was purely utilitarian, His conclusion was 
revolutionary: no owner of property had any right 
‘to dispose a shilling of it at his own will 
the claim of one in need 


caprice greater 


was ** in the eyes of simple justice ’’ as complete 

A rich man 
who refused to transfer his wealth to someone 
worse off was not merely refusing charity, but was 
in fact a delinquent. To de ‘ny to those in need 


assistance without which they would starve or 


as if he had bonds in his possession. 


have their development stultified was the same as 
to administer poison or the dagger, 

In the political field Godwin expressed his 
that “a species of 

unavoidably corrupt,’’ and that 
‘ government, by its very nature, counteracts the 
improvement of the mind.”’ He was firmly 
convinced that man was essentially a rational and 
perfectible creature, and that, broadly speaking, 


conviction monarchy was 


government 


LITERARY GUIDE PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third 
correct solutions to be opened will be 


ACROSS 
One-legged treasure- 
seeker (4-4-6). 
Shakespeare's incursion 
at dusk (5-10). 

Sweet and sticky. 

Keep out. 

Hamlet was a melan- 
c holy one, 

The paradise of states- 
men. 

Sacred in a film. 

Furry serpent. 

Symbol of industry. 

Did Shaw play at getting 
this? 

Unseaworthy vessel for 
animals. 

Nora’s colour. 

Least possible. 

Oriental whose head 
named an inn. 

Road to the Vicarage, 
Wakefield (3-8-4). 
Baker Street's most 
famous resident (8-6). 


3 Nationality of D’Artag- 


nan, 
Lightweight feline. 
Snore from Scandinavia. 
One of Twain who went 
abroad, 

Naturally abhorrent. 

O, they grow green! 
Reeling holiday arrange- 
ment. 

Able to tin. 

Snore from Spain. 
Soaring without music, 
** Scots wha...”’ 
Hindu god—down the 
drain? 

Scots bonnet, or ear 
salve. 

Cardinal assembly. 

A white girl. 

Ovine exclamation. 
Honest forgers. 

Stick the answer 
where ? 
Meredith 


Feverell's. 


made 


DOWN Ape, but not simian, 


awarded book tokens to the value of half a 
guinea each. Entries should reach the Editor, 
“Literary Guide,”’ ¢ & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet Street, London, EC 4, by May 12. 
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Brutes do push in! Bear a deadly sin. 


ditferences between human beings could be traced 
these 
our virtues 
and our vices may be traced to the incidents which 
make the history of our lives,’’ ‘‘ 


to social or educational causes. From 


assumptions he argued that since 


if these incidents 
could be divested of every improper tendency, 
vice would be extirpated from the world,”’ 

By thus denying the concept of original sin the 
gates were open to the chariot of social progress in 
every field, Each aspect he subjected to a careful 
analysis and presented his own solution for every 
ill. His views aroused most bitter personal 
Prof Alexander Gray declares that 
the copy of the first edition of Political Justice now 


antagonism. 


in the possession of Edinburgh University contains 
such marginal comments as, ‘‘ O you cold-hearted 
blackguard ; this is what you have been working to 
for so long is it?’’ and ‘** Ah you dog, you dare 
openly find fault with our nobility, you vile 
atheist and democrat! ”’ 

As the title of her book! implies, Miss Grylls 


has not attempted a review of Godwin’s thought 


1 ** William Godwin and His World,’’ by Rosalie Glynn 
Grylls, (Odhams Press.) 256 pp; 21s. 


The solution will be printed next month 


or influence but has rather concerned herself with 
the main biographical events of his life and those 
of his *‘ circle,’’ which is important in that it 
includes leading radicals such as Thomas Hardy 
and Thomas Holcroft, men of letters like Charles 
Lamb and Samuel Coleridge, as well as the pioneer 
feminist Mary Wollstonecraft and the poet Shelley. 
Though containing somewhat crude generalizations 
and naive allusions to twentieth-century polities, 
William Godwin and His World is a readable book 
with some descriptive passages which give a vivid 
impression of some of its characters, 
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INSIDE BUCHMANISM 


By GEOFFREY WILLIAMSON. This book is the most complete 
and penetrating study of the Oxford Group and Moral Re-Armament yet 
made. The author conducted his inquiry quite openly and, as his book 
reveals, received every facility from the Movement’s hierarchy for making 
his probe thorough and comprehensive. He takes the reader behind the 
scenes and describes every stage of his investigation, showing how, as every 


fresh avenue of inquiry opened up, it was followed patiently to its logical 


conclusion. His narrative provides an absorbingly interesting case history 
of one of the most remarkable social phenomena of present times. 


Illustrated. 12s 6d net (inland postage 7d) 


JEHOVAH’S WITNESSES 


By ROYSTON PIKE. Who are they? What do they teach? What do 
they do? These are questions that may well be asked about Jehovah's 


Witnesses, the most provocatively interesting and tirelessly active of modern 
religious movements. This full, fair and factual book supplies the answers 
without prejudice or partiality. Never before has so detailed and intimately 
revealing a study of Jehovah’s Witnesses been published. 
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THE ENGLISH SUNDAY 


By R. C. CHURCHILL. In this provocative book, Mr Churchill 
is examines the background of the English Sunday and explains why he 


disagrees with some of the most popular current views, both clerical and lay» 
about its changing character. In the course of his lively pages he touches on 


such controversial topics as whether we are in general more Protestant than 
Pagan, whether our decline in churchgoing has led, in fact, to a decline in 
morality, and whether we are witnessing a serious decline in taste in that 
important institution, the Sunday newspaper. 
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